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For the Companion. 


UNCLE ZENAS AND CICELY. 


within a mile of home. He was singing ‘‘Corona- 
tion” with unwonted vigor,—although his gar- 


ments were soaked with the rain that poured in | 


ever able to tell about herself, and all that Uncle 
Zenas ever knew. There had evidently been more 
storm than sunshine in her young life, and Uncle 


| through the thin canvas cover, and blew in at the | Zenas’s old cart was as peaceful and comfortable 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall.” 

Strong and cheery was the voice that sang these 
words to the rough accompaniment of an old cart, | 
drawn by a venerable horse, which 
rattled along over a frozen country- 
road. The cart had a canvas cover, 
on one side of which was printed in 
somewhat shaky and uncertain red 
letters : 


4) 


Mr. Zenas Kerr, 
Dealer in Fisn, Fruit, Crackers, 
And Other Things. 

Day after day, summer and winter, 
in sunshine and storm, the cart went 
rattling over ten miles of country- 
roads along which Mr. Zenas Kerr's 
customers lived. The owner, a jolly 
old man with a kindly, honest face, 
sat on a low seat in front, and his 
melodious voice could often be heard 
before the cart could be seen, or be- 
fore he rang the large brass hell that 
gave warning to busy housekeepers 
of his approach. 

Sometimes they heard it late at 
night, for he was often belated, and 
when the night was darkest he 
seemed to sing loudest. His songs 
were generally ‘“‘gospel hymns,” and 
the sleeping farmers and their fam- 
ilies were awakened by the words 
of ‘“‘Coronation,” or ‘“‘Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul,” ringing out on the night 
air. 

“Uncle Zenas is late again to- 
night,” was their drowsy thought. 
“T hope he’ll get home all right.” 

For everybody knew Uncle Zenas, 
and everybody loved him. He was 
always cheery, obliging and kind, 
especially to the children, and 
thoroughly good and honest. His 
whole life had been spent on the little 
farm he owned, and on the road he had traversed | 
daily for full fifty years. 

On Sundays Uncle Zenas and Aunt Serelda, his | 
wife, came down the road to the little “‘meeting- 
house” to hear the ‘‘preachin 
would stay for the Sunday school, and sometimes | 
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front of his cart. Suddenly a sharp, clear voice 
rang out from the roadside,— 

“Say, mister!” 

Uncle Zenas reined up his horse with a jerk. 


| a little haven as she had ever found. 

“My name’s Cic’ly White,” she said, bluntly. 
“T don’t know where I came from, nor where 
I’m going. I don’t b’long to nobody, and nobody | 
b’longs to me. I’m ‘leven years | 
old, going on twelve. Once I lived | 
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“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Me,” was the indefinite reply. 

“Well, who’s me ?” 

“Cic’ly White; I’m lost, and haven’t any place 


,” and often they | to go to.” 
While speaking, the lost girl came to the side of 


in a big ’sylum, or some thing in a | 
big city. One day a big, ugly man | 
and woman come to the ’sylum and 
took me to the country, and the 
most they did was to scold, and 
sometimes beat me. ‘Their names 
was Smith, and they said that my 
name was that, too. But my name 
was White to the ’sylum, and that’s 
my name now. 
“I didn’t have as much to eat as | 
I had at the ’sylum, and the man | 
was always saying I didn’t earn my 
victuals. One day he said he was | 
going West to take a new start, and 
then a little while after they sold 
most of the things in the house, and 
said they was too poor to take me, 
and they could leave me somewhare 
on the road. So they took me with 
them, and after I had rode in the 
wagon for two days or so, they made 
me climb out, and then they drove off | 
and left me in the woods all alone | 
by myself. | 
“Smith said if I follered ’em he'd | 
horsewhip me. He needn’t been | 
afeerd. I was jest as glad to get shet | 
of them, as they was to get shet of | 
me. I walked the road till towards 
night and went to a house, but a big | 
dog got after me, and lickity-cut I | 
run back to the woods. Then the 
storm came up and I got soppin’ wet | 
in the bushes I’d crawled into,— 
and here I am, half-starved, and as 
wet as can be.” } 
The poor waif’s half-humorous, 
half-pathetic story touched the tender heart of 
Uncle Zenas. 

“You poor little soul!” he said. ‘We're most 
| to my house now, and my Serelda ’ll have some- 
| thing nice and hot for both of us, and we'll see if 
we can’t get you a better bed than the one the rain 





to the “experience meeting” which followed it. | the wagon, and began climbing up over one of the | drove you out of.” 


It was Deacon Zenas Kerr’s pride that he had not ' muddy wheels. 


failed a single Sunday in his attendance at church 
for fifty-four years, and he humbly and gratefully 
said that ‘‘the Lord had been awfully good to him 
in the way of health, or he couldn’t have done it.” 

Uncle Zenas and Aunt Serelda lived alone in a 
snug little brown house, made so cosey and com- 
fortable in an old-fashioned way by Aunt Serelda, 
that Uncle Zenas often said he wouldn’t exchange 
it for the finest house in the country. 

“If we only had children, now,” Uncle Zenas 
would sometimes say, regretfully; and Aunt 
Serelda would add, quaintly and oddly enough,— 

“Or if we only had grandchildren, Zenas. 
Somehow or other I've kind of got over mindin’ 
it so much that we aint never had children, but it 
does go hard not to have any grandchildren.” 

‘‘That’s so, Serelda; that’s so, ’speshly on 
Thanksgivin’ and Christmas times. Nothin’ 
would suit me better, Serelda, than to see half-a- 
dozen boys and girls sittin’ ’round our table 
Thanksgivin’ day a-stuffin’ themselves with roast 
turkey and pies and sweet cakes. "“I'would be 
cheerin’, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Yes!” Aunt Serelda would say. ‘I’ve often 
and often thought so. An’ sometimes when I’m 
makin’ the Christmas doughnuts and ginger- 
snaps I can’t help makin’ an extry big doughnut, 
all twisted and braided, or a big ginger-snap horse, 
frosted all over, and then I think how happy 
some child would be if I could slip ’em and some 
other pretty things into its stockin’ of a Christ- 
mas night.” 

“I wish you could, Serelda; I wish you could,” 
Uncle Zenas would say, in a very regretful tone. 

With these feelings, who can wonder that even 
when Uncle Zenas and Aunt Serelda were seventy- 
two years old they adopted a girl of twelve years. 

Uncle Zenas was driving homeward one stormy 
evening, late in the fall’ The tire of one of the | 
wheels of his cart had loosened when he was four | 
miles from home, and the accident so delayed him 
that it was nine o’clock when he reached a point | 


She seemed to Uncle Zenas to be 


small and slight, and without shawl or bonnet. 
Mounting slowly to the seat by his side, she said 
coolly ,— 

“Now you can drive on.” 

“Ho! ho! You don’t say so! Much ’bliged, 
I’m sure!” exclaimed Uncle Zenas, with a smile. 

Sitting by his side, with the cold rain driving 
into both their faces, the girl told all that she was 


| Aunt Serelda took the forlorn, bedraggled child 


right into her motherly heart. ‘Them Smiths | 
must have been unfeelin’ brutes,” she said. 

It was evident that Cicely was a homeless and 
friendless child. .In her memory there was no 
recollection of father, mother, sister or brother. 
Beyond the “*’sylum” she knew nothing—not even 
the name of the city in which the ‘‘’sylum” was ; 
and with only the common name of White for a 





clue, it was useless to try to trace the identity of 
the girl. 

“So we'll keep her,” said Uncle Zenas. 

“So we will,” said Aunt Serelda. 

The ‘‘neighbors” said it was ‘‘a foolish thing to 
do, because,” they said, ‘‘there was no telling who 
or what she was.” 

‘‘She’s one of the Lord’s onfortinit little ones,” 
said Uncle Zenas. 

But still the neighbors said it was “risky busi- 
ness,” and hinted about “bad blood” and ‘“‘natural- 
born wickedness.” 

“T’m not afraid,” said Aunt Serelda, shaking 
her head decisively. ‘“There’s natural-born wicked- 
ness in the best of us, for the matter of that. 


| Only some of us has better chances to outgrow it 


than others. That’s all. This child hasn’t had 
her chance, like other folks, and people that’s so 


| awfully good theirselves ought n’t to throw stones 
| at a child like her.” 


Cicely was neatly dressed and sent to the vil- 
lage school, where some of her actions tended to 
strengthen the surmise that there was ‘‘bad blood”’ 
in her veins. She was certainly “full of mis- 
chief,” both at home and at school. 

“But it’s innocent kind of mischief,’ said Uncle 
Zenas. ‘She aint a bit tricky or mean or dishon- 
est, and I don’t b’leeve she ever told a story in her 
life. The child never had any fun before, and she 
has to have a good deal now to make up for what 
she’s lost.” a, 

This kindly view of the matter was very com- 
forting to Cicely, and was not calculated to lay 
her under any great restraint. The neighborhood 
was eminently respectable, and most decorous in 
its conduct. Most of the families could produce 
“documents” in proof of their respectability, and 
Cicely was—*‘goodness only knows what or who.” 

The opinion was gaining ground that she would 
one day burn the house over the heads of Aunt 
Serelda and Uncle Zenas, and decamp with their 
silver spoons and candlesticks. 

Uncle Zenas, hearing this, said to Cicely, “I'd 
trust you with my old pocket-book, and all 
that’s in it, any day.” 

“And I wouldn't touch a nickel of it,” said 
Cicely, stoutly and truthfully; then she added, 
very earnestly, ‘‘Because J know that you know, 


| and I feel that you feel that I wouldn’t.” 


‘That was the best def’nition of the word ‘con- 
fidence’ I ever heard,” said Uncle Zenas. 

Thanksgiving Day came, and there was some 
one to be supremely happy over the ginger-snap 
horses and the ‘double-and-twisted” doughnuts 
Aunt Serelda made, and to ‘stuff herself” on 
Uncle Zenas’ finest gobbler. Cicely was very, 

very happy. She was very 
grateful, too, and often said to 
herself,— 

“T only wish 1 could do some- 
thing to show how much ’bliged I 
am. Just washing dishes and 
sweeping up and carrying in 
chips and peeling potatoes and 
running of arrands aint anything 
at all.” 

The fierce New England winter 
came early that year, and lin- 
gered long. The ‘‘oldest inhabi- 
tant” had never known a colder 
one. Snow fell almost every day 
after the first of November; the 
strong, cold winds blew day and 
night; the snow drifted, and for 
days there was no sunshine. 

But Uncle Zenas went his hard 
round day after day; his cheery 
voice rang out in song through 
the dark and dreary woods; he 
urged his old horse on through 
drifts of snow; his bell rang its 
notes of merry warning before 
doors closed and bolted against 
the winter’s storms. His burly 
figure, muffled to the chin, clam- 
bered out of the cart, and ap- 
peared in snug kitchens even on 
these blustering stormy days. 

“It’s a great ’commodation to 
have you come ’round with so 

many things we need and can’t go to the store for 
in this weather,” said his patrons. ‘But, really, 
Uncle Zenas, you ought not to expose yourself 
so, at your age.” 

“Oh, I cuess I'll stand it!” Uncle Zenas would 
reply. “You know I’m a poor man, with my liv- 
ing to make in all kinds of weather, and the only 
way to make anything in my business is to keep 
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at it. I sell more this kind of weather, for folks | 
would rather buy of me than go to town over 
these awful roads.” 

Aunt Serelda worried a great deal about Uncle 
Zenas that winter, and her anxiety was shared by 
Cicely. She would follow Uncle Zenas to the cart, 
and hold the reins while he ‘‘snuggled himself up” 
in blankets and robes and drew on his great mit- 
tens. And when he came home, after dark, Cicely | 
would be first to hear him singing,— 

“I'm a-coming home, I’m a-coming home, 
I’m a-coming home to you; 
I’m a-coming home, I'm a-coming home, 
Oh tiddle I dum, | dum, I do!” 

It was a great secret in the Kerr family that 
Uncle Zenas had “made that song up” himself, 
although the neighborhood had a half-defined sus- | 
picion of the fact, and were quite sure that it | 
could not be traced to Watts. 

Uncle Zenas had made Aunt Serelda and Cicely 
a promise that gave them great satisfaction. He 
said that he would not go out peddling once 
between Christmas and the New Year, and his pa- | 
trons were notified of this promise, and most of | 
them heartily approved of it. 

Christmas and New Year’s day came on Saturday 
that year, and on the Friday before Christmas 
Uncle Zenas started on his last trip for nine whole, 
happy days. 

The day was exceedingly cold and stormy. 
blowing fiercely, and fine hard snow filled the air. 





wayward, but loving boy: ‘‘You have been the 
best mother, and I believe the best woman in the 
world. I thank you for all your indulgence to 
me, and beg forgiveness for all I have done ill, and 
of all that I omitted to do well.” This remark 
showed, more plainly than all the volumes of 
prose and poetry which that noble man wrote, 
his tender heart and loving disposition. 


——_——_+9>—_—_ 


FRIENDLY WORDS. 


As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 
And, seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time. and turns and hearkens; 
So, walking here in twilight, O my friends! 
I hear your voices, softened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 
His words of friendship, comfort and assistance, 
—Longfelluw, 
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For the Companion. 


MISS WOOD. 


The new German girl came bustling into the 


| sitting-room one afternoon, and laid a card on the 


desk where I was writing. I glanced at it, and 
saw written in a quaint, old-fashioned hand, a 


| name I had never seen before—‘*Marie Antoinette 
| Wood.” 
The wind was 


I at once left my desk, and as I entered 


But Uncle 


Zenas had in his cart a great many things previously ordered 


by his patrons, and he felt that he must deliver them, or some 


Christmas dinners would be spoiled. 


“But,” he said, “I'll be home early, for I’ve got such an 
early start, and I shan’t stop at any place where I aint got an 


order. I'll be home by sundown szre.” 
The long, cold day wore wearily away. 
abate as the daylight waned. 


came quickly, and Uncle Zenas did not return. 


Aunt Serelda peered out- often and anxiously from the little 
white-curtained window, and Cicely listened intently for the 


first note of the cheery song. 


But six, seven,—nine o’clock came, and the looked and hoped- 
for face did not appear; the song was not heard, and the night 


grew wilder. 
Where was Uncle Zenas! 


A mile from home, lying by the roadside, with the snow 
drifting over him, and his hands lying helplessly by his side. 

He had been hurrying homeward, belated by the dreadful 
While descending a steep hill the front 
wheel of his wagon had suddenly fallen off, and the poor old 
man had fallen heavily forward, striking his head on a great 


condition of the roads. 


stone by the road. 


He tried to rise, but could not, and in a moment was insensi- 
The horse, unable to move the disabled cart, stood quietly 
little 
o'clock, and if help did not come soon it would come tuo late. 
A faint light could be seen far 
It moved slowly, and was a long time coming 
Once it stood still for several minutes. 
was because of the exhaustion of the brave little girl who car- 


ble. 
in the road with drooping head. It was a 
The storm was at its height. 
down the road. 
up the steep hill. 


ried the old tin lantern in her chilled hand. 
“Grandfather!” 
There was no reply to the shrill, childish ery. 
“O grandfather!” 


The voice wavered and trembled, and died away in a little 
“T'll go a little farther,” it said. 
A little farther, and Cicely was kneeling by Uncle Zenas, 


quiver that told of tears. 


calling him by endearing names, kissing his cold 
chating his freezing hands. 


He moved once, turned his head from side to side in the snow, 
Cicely forgot her weakness, her 
What people called her 
“assurance,” but what was really her self-possession, was of 


but did not speak. 
place to great courage and strength. 


great value at that moment. 
“T must have help,” she said, decisively. 


She covered Uncle Zenas with the thick winter robe hanging 
from the seat of the cart, mounted the old horse, and started 
It was nearly ten 
o'clock when she reached it, and the wind roared so that she 
had to pound on the door with her lantern to make herself 


for the nearest house, half a mile distant. 


heard. 


The storm did not 
The sun went down; the night 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “From the window,” she replied; ‘‘1 watch for 


| her every day.’ 


| At this picture of the forlorn child standing and | 


waiting to catch a glimpse of my darling, as she 
went in and out of the big house-door, my heart 
went out to her. 

“Can I see her now ?” she asked, as if, her intro- 
duction being accomplished, she had rather not 
wait longer for the object of her visit. 

“Yes, I will take you to her play-room.” 

As I rose she took up a queer little beaded bag, 
and walked quietly after me until we reached the 
door of Mabel’s room. From the one south win- 
dow a flood of afternoon sunshine poured in, and 
touched the golden curls of my little blue-eyed 
maiden, sitting in the middle of the fioor among 
an imposing array of dolls. 

The little creature at my side stopped a moment, 
| as I drew aside the hangings at the door, but only 

fora moment. Then she went straight over, and 
| bending down kissed the little head, while she 
| said, still in a most unchildish way, and with no 
animation,— 

‘You don’t know me, but I know you; but 
perhaps you had better introduce me,” she added, 
turning to me. 

Mabel, who had only said her “seven times 

ione,” the summer before, had risen up and was 


her and the 


said. 








after nine 


‘That 


cheeks and 


terror gave 








very proud, 


and I soon 





sequestered 


wild green 


kneeling in 


The tears 


tioned her, 


Marie. 
them down 








MISS WOOD. 


“Great land of liberty!” was all old farmer Johnson could 


say, as he opened the door and looked down 
on Cicely, bundled to the eyes in her snow-covered 
wraps. 

“O Mr. Johnson, grandfather is over on Chest- | 
nut Hill inthe snow! He fell from the wagon, | 
and don’t know anything. Do come at once!” 

In a very few moments farmer Johnson and his 
three stalwart sons were hurrying toward Chest- 
nut Hill in a great sled with two horses hitched to 
it. Cicely would go, too, in spite of Mrs. John- 
son's protest that she had better stay where she 
was, and go to bed. 

The first hours of the Christmas day had come 
before Uncle Zenas, safe in his own little home, 
with Aunt Serelda bathing his bleeding head, and 
Cicely asking again and again if he did not know 
her, 


came to consciousness again. 


“It was most an awful narrer escape,” said 
Unele Zenas, as he and Aunt Serelda and Cicely 
sat at dinner for the next three or four Christmases 
that “TL was just about tuckered out 
when they got me home, and didn’t know anything 
till next day. And then I was really ‘fraid I 
wouldn't get a chance to eat Aunt Sereldy’s turkey 
or the mince turn-over Cicely had made for me.” 

aeendeliibaicen 

Loven Hts Motrurr.—The love of a mother 
has been called ‘*The only love that on this teem- 
ing earth asks no return,” and there have been 
sons and daughters who grew up ungrateful and 
forgetful, and actually made ‘no return.” But 
the anthorof ‘* was not one of these. 


followed. 


Rasselas” 
When gruff old Dr. Johnson was fifty vears old, 
ke wrote to his aged mother as if he were still her 


| the parlor, a little, slight figure rose up from the | coming shyly toward me. 


great easy-chair, and said, quietly,— 

‘*Are you Mrs. Morton ?” 

“Yes, my dear; do you want to see me ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I do,” she answered, as she con- 
tinued to stand. 

“Sit down and tell me about it,” I said, still 
puzzled by the strange little apparition. For she 
was hardly more than that, as she was slight even 
to fragility. She was clothed in a long, old-fash- 
ioned black dress, and as she sat, her small, child- 
ish hands were crossed on her lap. Her straight, 
black hair was combed and brushed smoothly 
away from the parting in a severely simple man- 
ner, showing a plain face that was neither a child’s 
nor & woman's, and which had for its only attrac- 
tion, marvellously large and beautiful brown eyes. 

“We live in this house,” she went on in the 
same composed manner. ‘Grandmother and I. 
We have two rooms in the janitor’s apartment. I 
saw your things when you moved in, and I have 
seen vour little girl, and I came, because I wish to 
get acquainted with her.” 

“Oh!” 1 said, visibly relieved, for the child 
seemed so mature that she gave me an uncanny 
sort of feeling, while her errand was unknown. 

“You think vou would like to play with her?” 

**T don’t know as I care very much about that,” 
she answered, looking at me with her great, 
mournful eyes, ‘but I want to see her. I love 
her,” she added, naively, as if that were an unan- 
swerable reason for knowing her. 

“Why! Where have von seen her?” And I 
wondered if my little Mabel had so soon begun to 
have acquaintances of whom I knew nothing. 


It was a strange intimacy between the two children. 
had an odd sort of worshipful affection for my Mabel, and 
would sit quietly for many minutes simply gazing upon her. 
While Mabel, who had become very fond of her, looked up to 
her, and consulted her on all points of doll etiquette, and dis- 
puted points in games and plays, and invariably abided by her 
superior judgment. 

A day or two after the acquaintance first began, I heard Mabel 
talking to some of her little friends about ‘*Miss Wood.” 
and by I noticed that that was the way she invariably ad- 
dressed her. 
any other name. 

One after 
spring came. As soon as the mild weather opened, I began to 
take the children to Central Park. 
and the early spring flowers came, little Marie manifested more 
pleasure than I had ever seen her express before. 
when the wild, blue violets were beginning to bloom in a sunny, 


child’s face when she understood they were her own. 

grandmother, noting the child’s wistful look, said,— 
“Ah! my poor Marie, if we were only in our own Loire 

Valley! Only there and in heaven do we see flowers !” 
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| happy they were, until by-and-by the young artist 
| told his petite wife he must go out into the great 
world lying beyond their quiet valley, and do his 
work for her support. 

Marie clung to him, and drooped visibly as the 
days went by after his decision. At last the sor- 
rowing mother, fearing serious consequences to her 
darling’s health if he went alone, proposed, with 
an aching heart, that they should all go together. 
So, turning their backs on the little cottage, and 
the only life and friends they had ever known, 
they went first to Paris, and after awhile to Eng- 
jland, but grew all the time poorer and poorer. 

By and by they came to America. 
| The little Marie was three years old when they 
landed in this country, and the young mother 
twenty. But hardly had they found a rent 
when the young wife grew ill, and the husband, 
not finding his pictures salable, grew more and 
|more despondent until, two years from the day 
; when they first sailed into New York harbor, a 
sad little procession passed through the beautiful 
gates of Greenwood to the ‘‘Petter’s Field,” and 
left poor Marie Antoinette lying in a pauper’s 
grave. In the year that followed the father died. 
Some kind, Christian ladies who had become in- 
terested in the lovely, white-haired old lady, and 
her exquisite French embroidery had supported 
child since then. But she was growing old, she 








“And many nights I lie awake, and wonder and pray 
that my Marie may be cared for when I am gone.” 

All the w 
fast did she set in one dainty stitch after another. 
winter I tried to help her as I could, but Madame Roché was 


hile she talked her thin little hands fairly flew, so 
All that 


and it was difficult to give them substantial aid on 


that account. ‘The little granddaughter was often in our rooms, 


became deeply interested in the quaint child. 
Marie 


By 

I never heard her call the little French girl by 
another the winter days slipped away, and the 
As the grass grew green, 
One day 


by-path, I sat down to rest on one of the rustic seats. 


Mabel strayed off to watch some birds which were just setting 
up house-keeping, while Marie lingered near me and the violets. 
I forgot her for a moment, and when I turned to look for her, 
she was nowhere to be seen. 

I got up and walked back a few steps, and caught a glimpse 
of the child. 


Surrounded by a mass of shrubbery, was a little, 
plot, and all over it grew violets. The air was 


fragrant with their odor, and the ground almost as blue as 
the sky above. 
through the tender green of the neighboring trees, and there, 


The bright spring sunshine flickered in 


the midst, was the wee Marie Antoinette, and as 


I looked, she bent down and kissed the delicate blue petals. 


came to my eyes as I remembered the grandmother 


had said, ‘“The flowers are not to pick, Marie, only to look at.” 
I went back to the path, and Marie soon followed me, but 
that picture I have never forgotten. 


As we went home I ques- 
and found that in all her nine years of life she 


had never seen violets growing before. 
That night my husband brought me a little bunch of sweet 
English violets. 


As I held them in my hand I remembered 


Putting half of them in a little glass dish 1 carried 


to her. It was very pitifal to see the look on the 


The 


It was about this time that the child began to. change. 


Then I explained to 
Mabel why her visitor had called, holding her in 
my arms, while the other child drew near, quietly 
waiting. It was not long before Mabel, growing 
accustomed to the young stranger, crept down, 
and began showing her treasures to her new 
friend. Isat awhile with them, then went back 
to my writing. 

We had taken a “flat” for the winter, in New 
York, on account of my hushand’s business, and 
had but recently felt ourselves really settled. It 
was now November. As the early winter twilight 
| drew on, Mabel came bringing the stranger-child 
‘with her, and after seating her in her own little 
bamboo chair by the grate-fire, climbed into my 
lap, and begged for a story. I told them several, 
but in a little while the child said, with the ex- 
pression more of an adult than of a child, and 
looking at us with sad, wistful eyes,— 

“I must go now ; grandmother will not approve 
of my staying any longer.” 

Mabel threw her arms around her impulsively, 
and I kissed her tenderly as she left our door 
| going out into the halls, and gliding down the 
| long flight of stairs. The next day I called upon 
| the grandmother, and heard a little of a sad story, 
| which I learned more fully afterward. 

The grandmother was French, and long ago she 
had lived in a provincial town in the south of 
| France, in plenty and comfort. A young English 

artist, poor and unknown to fame, had wandered 
on a pedestrian tour into their quaint village. 
Seeing Mademoiselle Marie Antoinette Roché in 
all the sweetness and simplicity of her daily life, 
he had loved and wooed and won her. Very 





‘The delicate chin had a more pathetic droop, 
the lips grew paler, and the eyes more mournful. 
I used to ask if she felt ill. But she always 
answered no, and silently and uncomplainingly 
she put in the ‘filling’ on her grandmother's 
embroidery. 

She did the most of their tiny house-keeping, 
too, because every minute the grandmother must 
be busy at her window, over her delicate cash- 
meres and flannels, to provide for their modest 
wants. 

We were to go into the country the first of June. 
Long before that time I lay awake nights, plan- 
ning to take Marie with us. The grandmother I 
could not take, and yet I kept hoping I should 
see some way to settle them both in some quiet 
New England village. But to take her ont of 
New York, was to take away ber means of sup- 

| port. 

What could I do for them ? 

My planning was useless. A month before we 
were to go away, Marie dragged herself up to our 
rooms one morning, and coming in from a shop- 
ping expedition, I found her lying pale and patient 
on a lounge. 

“IT made das Kind go there,’ 
hearted German handmaid. 

The child seemed loth to tell of her illness, or to 
talk of herself, but after awhile I learned that 

| two years before, when living in another house, 

| she had fallen in carrying a hod of coal up a long 

| flight of stairs, and the sharp iron had been rudely 
thrust against her hip. 

**It has never felt good since,” she admitted, in 
answer to my questions, ‘but it has been growing 


said my kind- 
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worse and worse lately. I did not tell grand- 
mother,” said this heroic little martyr, ‘“‘because 
I thought ’twould worry her.” 

I didn’t tell the grandmother either, just then. 
I waited to hear what a doctor would say. As 
the child did not seem to be suffering extreme 
pain, I gave her a mild anodyne, and waited to 
consult with my husband before doing anything 
further. I told the grandmother that Marie did 
not seem very ill, but I did not think she had 
better be moved. To this decision she was at first 
quite unwilling to accede, but finally consented. 

That night I 
heard a faint 
moan about mid- 
night, and run- 
ning first to Ma- 
bel and then to 
Miss Wood, 
found her fairly 
writhing with 
pain. She had 
not slept at all, 
and the terrible 
agony was grow- 
ing and 
worse. Reproach- 
ing myself for 
having delayed 
at all, we waited no longer, and very soon a kind- 
hearted, white-haired old doctor stood over her. 
He ordered a fly-blister at once, and did what he 
could for her. A thorough examination could 
not be made then, but he head over 
the child’s wasted form. 

As we detained him in the little parlor before he 
went away, he told us those dreadful words— 
‘Disease of the hip-joint.” All the rest of that 
long night I held the little creature in my arms. 


worse 


shook his 


Her features were contorted with the intense 
suffering, but not a murmur escaped her. ‘The 
great tears would sometimes roll down her 


cheeks, and a low moan break involuntarily 
from her lips, but that was all. She begged my 
husband to go to bed, and insisted that we 
should close the doors so that Mabel should not 
be disturbed. 

She often spoke of tiring me as she tossed 
restlessly to and fro, and never seemed to for- 
get us as we watched over her. Such perfect 
patience and heroic fortitude in bearing pain, 1 
have never seen in any other person. 

At last the morning dawned, and we took 
counsel what should be done. Our plans for 
the summer were made, and our apartment 
leased to another family, and in a few weeks 
we must go. But how could I leave poor 
Marie? She had grown very dear to me, and 
now—who would care for her ? 

My husband went down town, and left me in 
a very sorrowful and anxious state of mind. 
But with the noon mail came a letter which de- 
cided me as to my duty. Sickness had en- 
tered my old New England home, and my 
presence was needed there—was, in fact, also- 
lutely necessary. I should probably have to 
remain away several months, and perhaps al- 
ways. for New York was not to be our perma- 
nent home. 

When the doctor came again, I explained to him 
Marie’s circumstances, and after he had made au 
examination, we agreed that the only thing to be 
done for the child was to take her to a hospital. I 
shall never forget her look of utter sadness when, 
after telling the poor grandmother, as gently as I 
could, the bitter truth, she comprehended all the 
sad meaning of my words. Hope died out of her 
eyes, and she never recovered her former health 
or spirits. 

She, like Marie, made no complaints, but ac- 
ceded to the proposal that the darling of her heart 
should be placed in-a hospital, where, and only 
where, shé could have proper care and treatment. 

The day she left us I went with her, for the poor 
grandmother was prostrated by the shock of 
Marie’s illness. As I gave the little shadowy form 
into the strong arms of the young house-surgeon, 
and afterward saw her tenderly laid on a narrow, 
white cot, in a sunshiny corner of the great Chil- 
dren’s Ward, I felt reconciled to her lot. The great 
All-Father was merciful to his suffering child, 
thus providing such a place for her, and I must be 
content. 

Until our departure, I saw poor Marie Antoin- 
ette every day. Mabel clung to her and wept, re- 
fusing to be comforted, each time we had to leave 
her. 

The day we left New York, I stayed a long time 
with the grandmother, and when at last I went 
away, I left her sitting in her accustomed chair by 
the window, sewing with swift fingers, as I had 
always seen her. 

I made an arrangement with one of the nurses 
at the hospital to keep me informed of Marie’s 
condition. The doctors had decided to build up 
her general health, if it was possible, before 
attempting an operation, which must be per- 
tormed, if she ever walked again. It was a sad 
scene, that early summer afternoon, when I took 
Mabel to bid her little friend good-by. The pale 
face had grown paler, and my heart almost failed 
me, as I saw how thin were the little hands resting 
on the white coverlet. 

But she was very cheerful, and tried to divert 
Mabel by telling her softly how cunning the little 
chickens at her grandpa’s would be, and how 
beautiful the country would look. 


At last I had to separate them; the scene was 
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anes too osha and Marie was getting tired. 
Her wistful eyes followed us until Mabel threw 
her a last kiss at the great door at the other 

of the long ward, and then it closed behind us. 


of Christmas joys. 


The letters which came after that told of con- | 
tinued prostration, and little hope was expressed | 


of Marie’s 
spoke of the great feebleness of the grandmother, so 
that when, early in December, we all went to New 
York for a month, I was not surprised to find her 
gone from her lodging; but I was affected, on 


recovery. 


see almost the 
ghost of Mad- 
ame Roché, sit- 
ting close by 
Marie's bedside. 

“She is in the 
women’s ward,” 
said the nurse, 
who met me half 
way down the 
long room. ‘She 
has only been 
able to get in here 
twice, since 
entered a 
ago.” 
“What 
I asked. 
‘none that is put down in 
She is dying of a broken heart.” 

She could scarcely greet me, she was so feeble, 
but sat with earnest, imploring eyes fixed on the 
child she knew she must leave so soon. A few 
moments afterward she said, ‘I feel very strange- 
ly; I must away.” With the energy of a 
dying woman, she leaned over her 
left on her pale face a long, agonized kiss. 
not think she spoke at all, but Marie said,— 


she 
week 
is the 
trouble? Tas she any disease ?” 
“No,” she replied ; 
the books. 


go 


I do 





The last letter I received | Mas eve was at our doors. 


| 
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Still I knew that the Father 
could give her more pleasures than we could, and 


end : yet I longed strangely to have her wait a little 


longer. 

And she waited. 

The days came, and the days went, until Christ- 
I went up to the hos- 
pital to help in preparing for the next day's 
festivities. Idid not leave until late at night, then 


| as I stood for a moment over Marie’s bed, where I 
| thought she lay asleep, she suddenly opened her 
going to the hospital immediately afterward, to | 


| thinking about to-morrow. 
| —be—long coming, 


| 


darling, and | 


eyes. 
**T know all about it,” 
ing eyes. 


she whispered, with shin- 
“T can’t go to sleep for the pain, and— 
I—hope—it—won’t 
she added, dreamily. 

The next afternoon Mabel and I sat by her bed. 
All the children who were able, were allowed to 
be up and dressed, and those who could sit up for 
a short time were supported by pillows. 

Room had been made at one end of the ward 
for the seventy-five or one hundred inmates who 


” 


| thinking 


were not too sick to crawl there, to enjoy Christ- | 


mas with the children. 


Some hobbled in on | 


crutches or canes, others, half-blind, were led by a | 


companion. Some came with bandaged heads or 
arms or legs, and some who walked feebly, and 
gasping at the unusual exertion, coughed as they 
sat down. Many with pale, blanched faces, oth- 
ers with rough, coarse complexions. Forlorn, fee- 
ble, pitiful-appearing women, haggard, distressed, 
discouraged-looking men. Of both sexes, a motley 
company of all ages and climes and nations ; but 
over 
lighting up of sad, tired eyes most beautiful to 
see. 

When they were all seated, all heads were 
bowed, while a messenger of God lifted up his 
hands in a momentary blessing. Then the im- 
provised curtain which had surrounded it was 
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. ! 
“Good-by, dear grandmother; I shall see you | drawn to one 


soon again.” 


had reached the other side of the screen, which | 


had now been drawn before Marie’s cot, 
fainted quite away. They carried her to the re- 
ceiving-room at the end of the long ward, and 
that night she died. 


side, and a Christmas tree, large 


| enough even for a whole hospital, was seen amid 
,T | : 
rhe nurse and I helped her away, but when she | a simultaneous, subdued, but prolonged- 


hs" 


After that I almost forgot the others. Marie 


she | was very pale, and we feared the excitement for 


her. But she lay quite still, watching everything 
with a strange intentness. She smiled at Mabel 
now and then, and sometimes lifted her eyes to 


When I went again, the head-nurse said to me | mine, but during nearly all the hour the tree was 
that they had not told Marie, fearing it might make | being divested of its gifts, she kept that peculiar 


her worse, but if I thonght best I might tell her. 
In truth, the child had so endeared herself to them 


| by her sWveet patience, they had not the heart to 





tell her. So I told her, as gently as I could, but 
she did not grieve. Her sufferings were so con- 
stant, and the pain so excruciating, that. these, 
together with the effect of anodynes, had some- 
what deadened her natural acuteness of feeling. 
She lay quietly, then looking at me with her great 
solemn, mournful eyes, asked,— 

“Don’t you think I 
long?” 

I answered ‘‘yes,” with tearful eyes. She went 
on: “Nurse Rose says she don’t think the pain 
will last much longer, and I shall be so glad. It 
hurts so sometimes, I ask God to take me that 
very minute. 

“It will be nicer in heaven than where Mabel 
went this summer, won't it?” she asked present- 
ly, < little wistfully. 

I told her then of the fair, green pastures, the 


shall see grandmother before 


tender Shepherd, and his love for the lambs, and | 


knew as I talked, she was even then resting in his | the pretty lit- 
| tle 

she said, “‘only—I want Mabel | filled 
| roses and vio- 
| lets, with Mabel’s name hidden 


arms. At last she spoke again,— 
“T want to go,” 
to go, too.” 
A pang shot through my heart at these words, 


but I tried to tell her that amid the lovely flowers | 


and green trees of that land of summer beauty, 
and with father, mother and grandmother, it 


would only seem a little while until Mabel would | they get through,’ 


come. 


| going back to the tree. 


fascinated gaze upon it. 


so 


By and by 


basket, 
with 


under the grasses, 
to her. 

“T will kiss you for it 
she 


was brought 


when 
said, her 


all their faces a sense of expectation, and a | 


, the dark and the daylight,” 
| very 





hungry eyes |them to the roof. 
Other things were laid on | this, and he brought all the pins to the eaves, one 
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last a happy Christmas carol was sung, the bene- 
diction was pronounced, and the poor sick folk 
went back to their own places. Cots were quickly 
moved into their former positions, and soon order 
and quietness reigned, with only the lovely tree, 
and happy-faced children with their gifts about 
them, to remind one that there had been any cel- 
ebration. 

The culmination of Marie’s life had come and 
gone. The strength, which somehow had sus- 
tained her for this long-anticipated time, had gone 
with the putting out of the tiny candles. She was 
failing every moment 

Not long afterward Mabel kissed her softly, 
her asleep, and went home. As she 
walked away to where her papa was waiting for 
her, at the end of the ward, Marie’s eyes unclosed 


and followed her with a long, loving gaze. Then 
she looked up at me and said, 
“I’m — going — home—to — my—-papa — too — 


pretty soon.” 

The nurse came, and sat awhile with me, then 
went away leaving the medicines where I could 
reach them. After awhile Marie looked up and 
said, ‘I’m so tired, I wish—you would hold me.” 

I sat down on the bed, and lifting her gently, 


j held her close in my arms, when she fell asleep. 


The nurse came again, and this time did not go 
away. 

By and by the sun sank low in the western sky, 
and a beautiful red glow covered the snowy earth 
outside. Bright, dancing beams of light flick- 
ered through the great windows, and the crimson 
glory was reflected over all the room. 

The children, tired out, were resting ‘‘between 
and the room was 
quiet. Her eyes opened, and saw the radi- 
ance all around. 

‘Please kiss me,’ 
thetic sigh. 

So I drew her face to mine, and called her 
loving, tender names, and soothed her and 
crooned over her, as a mother does over her 
darlings. She put up one fragile, wee hand, and 
slowly stroked my face, but even in the act it 
fell back upon the coverlet. 

She lay, smiling up into my eyes, not saying 
any more. Presently in answer to a mute, be- 
seeching look in her eyes, I laid my face close 
to hers—and then,— 


’ 


she said, faintly, with a pa- 


“Sweetly her pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of inmmortal beauty 
Silently covered her face. 
And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
She fell, in her saint-like be auty, 
Asleep, by the gates of Light.” 


IpALINA DARROW. 
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For the Companion, 


CROW STORIES. 


An Indian officer tells a funny experience 
with crows, which are very tame in India. 
He was sick with fever in a house near which 
stood an immense banyan tree where was a 
colony of crows. Whenever the attendant left 
him alone, his black neighbors took the op- 
portunity to visit him by the dozen or score. 
Once inside the room, nothing escaped their no- 

tice, and what they could not eat they destroyed 
if possible. 

“They tore the towels, drilled holes in my uni- 
form,” says the officer, ‘‘stole the buttons from 
my coat, and smashed my bottles. One used to 
sit on a screen every day near my bed, and stare 
at me with an eye prophetic of evil.” 

They quarrelled over the spoons and brushes, 
and stood in rows on the window sill, and drank 
from the bath, all the time making an unearthly 
When the attendant came in, the air would 
be darkened with the 
wings of the audacious 
creatures, hastening be- 
yond his reach. 

When the officer became 
convalescent, the crows 
grew more respectful, and 
at last host and guests 
made terms, and the crows 
found in the officer a friend 
and teacher. At every 
meal-time they were fed, 
and soon learned to guess 
accurately the time of day, 
flving to the window to 
and if their 

friend was ready for them. 
If he was still eating they 
would go away, and soon 
return. ‘The moment he 
raised the window, they 
came swooping down, 
eager for their meal. 

A favorite amusement 
of a pet crow in Michi- 
gan is to alight on fhe 
clothes-lines after the 
clothes are hung out, and 
pick off the pins, carrying 

One day he was scolded for 


noise. 


look in, ce 


“T should like to wait until Christmas,” she | her bed, :ut she seemed too weak to do more than | at a time, and dropped them into the yard. 


said, her mind wandering back to earth ; 
think I shall?” 
“T hope so, dear,” 


“do you | smile her thanks, and took little notice of them, 


| or of the many people around her. 


wished there was some way to hurry the glad | of the Christmas tree. 


time, so that she might have, once before she | 


Something there was for every one in that great | ladies’ work-basket ; 
went, and for the first time in all her life, the sight | room, and it took a long time to get around. At the bed, one by one; 


A crow that was taken from the nest before it 


Her mind | could fly, and brought up by a lady, furnished 
I answered; and I almost! seemed alone occupied with the beautiful vision | | amusement for a whole neighborhood. 


He de- 
| lighted in all kinds of mischief—would get at the 
stick the needles carefully in 
tuck the scissors under the 
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pillow ; distribute the spools of cotton here and 
there, and drop the thimble into the aquarium. 
Afterward he ate up the fish, and when the aqua- 
rium was emptied there came to light two thim- 
bles, a pair of scissors and a spoon. 

It was his delight to put small chickens in holes, 
and cover them withdirt. He filled the pockets of 
stray coats with stones, 
and picked up every 
pencil or penholder that 
was left about. 

He was ridiculously 
fond of butter, and 
could eat half a pound, 
and always stayed at 
home on churning 
days. He stole a quan- 
tity of butter one day, 
and hid it near the chim- 
ney of an out-house. 
When he saw it trick- 
ling down in oil, he had 
no philosophy to ex- 
plain the phenomenon, 
and betrayed himself 
by his astonished caws. 

One Sunday after- 
noon he went away, 
and returned with three 
friends whom he intro- 
duced to his mistress’s 
room. ‘The mischief-makers soon began over- 
turning everything movable, the pet crow, no | though it had taken place yesterday. 
doubt, having told the others what fun it was. “Although I walked home with Ebenezer that 

One rainy September day he delivered a long night, I did not say anything about the note, but 
address in the apple-tree near the house, and at the next day I slipped this into his arithmetic: 
night flew away, and never came back. 


Nevertheless, we had the tree. 
“Two or three days before Christmas, when I 


leaves, a little note scribbled in red ink on a piece 
of paper torn from a copy-book. It read like this : 


‘Miss PRISCILLA — Esteemed miss: I take 
my pen in hand to wish 
you a merry Christmas 
and to send you my best 
wishes, and to ask the 
pleasure of your society 
to the tree to be held 
here on Friday night. 
Hoping you will send 
me a writing that you 
will go with me, and 
that I may get it soon, 
I am your true friend 
and admirer, 
“ “EBENEZER B. DILL.’ 
“*P.S. My pen is bad, my 
ink is pale, 
My love for you shall 
never fail. 
“°K. B. DILL.’ 
“*Round is the ring that 
has no end, 
So is my love for you, 
my friend. 
“ *“EBENEZER.’ 
“At the top of the 
page Ebenezer had 
drawn with blue and 
red ink a dove that 
looked like a gander, 
sitting on a tree that 
was not half as big as 


the bird. This is all as clear in my memory as 





| 


“*MISTER EBENEZER B. DILL—Kind sir: Herein 


A very useful crow in the South serves his mas- ' find my acceptance of your company on Friday night, | say. 


ter in the place of a cat and dog. Not a frog is allowed to live 
on the premises; no mouse has a chance of life. He drives 
away hawks from the poultry yard, and hunts squirrels with 
great skill, and invariably keeps. five or six days’ rations hidden 
away. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY GRANDMOTHER TOLD. 


“Tell us a funny story this time. 

Grandmother leaned back in her rocking-chair, looked into 
the faces of three or four grandchildren, who were sitting 
near her, and laughed outright. ‘Then she put one soft, 
wrinkled white hand up over her eyes, rested her elbow on 
an arm of her chair, and laughed again. 

“Oh! you have thought of one, I’m sure!” 

“Yes.” 

Her grandchildren with their fathers and mothers always 
spent Christmas at her home, and a story from her lips was 
usually a part of the programme for Christmas eve. And this 
was the story that was told in answer to their request, a year 
- ago this Christmas. 

“What I think I will tell you about took place fifty-five 
years age, when I was fourteen years old. I cannot say that 
I then saw anything funny in it. And if I didn’t think it 
funny, I am sure the boy did not who took his part in the 
events of the evening. 

“As I have said, I was fifteen years old, and Ebenezer Dill, 
who was a neighbor and acquaintance, was seventeen. We 
both went to the same school--a district school—and things 
in and around it were primitive enough. We lived about two 
miles from the school-house, and the Dills’s farm joined my 
father’s. I was the oldest child in our family. Ebenezer was 
the oldest of the Dills’s children, and he and I were the only 
ones in either family who went to school that first winter. 

“We often walked to and from school together. He was an 
awkward, bashful boy with a red head, who always seemed 
to be growing out of his clothes before they were half worn 
out, so that his pantaloons and the sleeves of his coat were 
generally several inches too short for him. 

“Tam sure, too, that I was awkward and bashful, and even 
at my best I never was a beauty, so possibly it | as my folks are not coming, and I have no one else to 
would be about six-of-one and half-a-dozen nitrae fet saa sapagnncs ag nl as 
the other, if I should attempt to give a portrait of “Miss PRISCILLA H. FINK. 
either of us. | “*P. S. I don’t know any poetry, or I would put 

“We had a lively, pleasant teacher that winter. | some in, P. H. F. 
Some of the folks said he was too full of fun for| “‘P. S. Our dog bit a man bad yesterday, so be 
a school-teacher, and that he should have more careful, for he fen't chained nights. 











«*PRISCILLA.’ 


“By seven o’clock 
on the next Friday 
evening I was ready 
to start for the 
school-house. My 
father was always 
full of fun, and was 
an awful tease. Of 
course, he made the 
most of this oppor- 
tunity, and 
Ebenezer 


when 
knocked 


it, and said,— 
** Come in, Eben- 
ezer! Come right 
in! Going to act as 
a beau to-night? 
Hey? Purty dark 
night for you to be 
out alone, aint it? 
They say aman see 
a bear in the woods 
| to-day. Better look out. Jake Simpson says he saw 
tracks of some monst’ous big varmint in the frost 
|this morning. Don't you let it eat up my Prissy.’ 
“Ebenezer answered quite promptly for him. 
‘It'll have to eat me first, sir.’ 
**My mother, who enjoyed any innocent pleasan- 
try, laughed, and asked,— 





dignity. But in those days, as well as to-day, 
a teacher would be found fault with if he were 
made to order. This teacher’s name was Hooper, 
and he prepared a tree, and had it placed in the 
school-house the day before Christmas. Some of 
the farmers grumbled about that, and said it took 
our minds off our books, and Mr. Hooper’s mind 


at thedoorheopened | 


from his duties as teacher, and it wasn’t right. | 


| 
opened my spelling-book, I found, between the 


| hair oil was so thick 


“‘‘Has your mother put anything on the tree | 
for you?’ 

***T don’t know,’ replied Eb. 

‘* Well, I sent over a doll for Prissy and one 
for you, too, and a frosted cooky for each of you. 
Mind that you don’t drop them if that wild creat- | 
ure out in the woods gets after you." 

“Ebenezer blushed 
and moved nerv- 
ously in his chair; 
but finally mustered 
up courage to say,— 

‘*Well, I guess we'd 


“Then there was silence. Time was given for 
| me to digest the important fact, and then he con- 
tinued, ‘I had seventy-five cents just ’fore Christ- 
mas, but I aint got it now, and I don’t care if I 
aint.’ 

“Then I knew, of course, that he wished me to 
| know that he had put seventy-five cents worth of 
something on the tree 
for me, and it seemed 
to me that the proper 
thing for me to do 
would be to place 
something on the tree 


better go, Miss Fink.’ for him. I was in a 

“That ‘Miss Fink’ dilemma; but I re- 
amused father and membered that I had 
mother very much, in my pocket a pair 
and we could hear of red and green sus- 
them laughing after penders with brass 


we got out into the 
road. 

“Ebenezer was won- 
derfully fixed up. The 


buckles, that I had 
made to put on the 
tree for my brother 
Cyrus, and now I con- 
cluded that the least I 


on his head that it could do, in return for 
could be seen in white his generosity to me, 
spots where it had was to put them on for 
_ hardened. Then he 


{ham handkerchief was odorous 








Ebenezer. And acting 
on this conclusion I 
placed them on the 
tree. 

“The tree was beautiful, to our unaccustomed 
eyes, and the old sehool-house was full of people. 
Mr. Hooper, as each present was taken from the 
tree, read the name of the boy or girl to whom it 
was given. When my name was called, I marched 
house before either of us could think of a word to | up, and what do think that awkward boy had put 
Then Ebenezer pulled his hand out of his | there for me? Why, a big china doll’s head and 
a candy heart as big as a pie, with ‘Be True to the Giver’ on it 
in large gilt letters. 

‘“*“My brother Cyrus knew that I had made the suspenders 
for him, and kept pointing at them as they dangled from the 
tree, saying to the boys around him,— 

‘**Them’s my s’penders! Them red and greer gallusses is 
going to be for me.’ 

“You can imagine, therefore, what followed, when they 
were called off for ‘Mister Ebenezer B. Dill.’ Cyrus fairly 
screeched in his indignation, and exclaimed,— 

“*Them gallusses aint for Eb Dill. They’re mine. My 
sister Prissy made ’em, an’ she didn’t make ’em for no Eb 
Dill, neither.’ 

“Of course there was a roar of laughter all over the school- 
room, and Cyrus began to cry. But Ebenezer kept the 
suspenders, and I actually had to give Cyrus a bite from my 
candy heart to keep him quiet. 

‘‘Well, when the presents had all been given, Eb and I 
left for home. He talked fast enough then, but about nothing 
but that doll’s head and the heart, and how splendid they were. 

“We had not gone very far when old Uncle Simon Sharpe 
overtook us. He was a singular old man, full of humor. I 
hardly think that Longfellow himself could make rhyme easier 
than Uncle Simon. His head was full of it, and they did say 
that he could say his prayers in poetry. He was in the best 
of spirits, and when he saw us, held his lantern up in our faces, 
and exclaimed,— 

** «Is this you, Priscilla Fink? Well, well,— 

“*It may in truth be said by some, 
That Ebenezer beaued you hum; 


I blame you not to take a spark 
To light you home when it is dark.’ 


“Then he gave Ebenezer a poke with his cane, and off he 
went ahead of us. 

‘“‘We were nearly home, and were crossing our pasture, 
when I said, ‘I wonder if there really are any bears in the 
woods.’ For there were occasionally bears in those days, 
in the section of country in which we lived, and once in a 
great while a panther was killed. 

* Well, you’re all right if there ave bears,’ replied Eb, quite 
bravely. But just then something big and black jumped up 

; from under an old apple-tree that stood a little distance at our 
right. It stood still for a moment, but when we moved it 
pocket, and held it out toward me, saying only,— | jumped back. 

“ ‘Here.’ ‘«*There is a bear!’ exclaimed Ebenezer, and I 

‘He had given me a handful of candy hearts. | could feel his arm tremble. J 

‘**There’s readin’ on ’em,’ he continued, after “The animal made another jump, and Ebenezer 
we had gone another half a mile. made a spring also, and actually got round the 

*« «Ts they >” I answered, hesitatingly. other side of me, so that I was between him and 

«Yes, an’ its real purty, some of it.’ | the animal. 

‘“‘Afterthat, Eben- 
ezer became lesscon- 
strained and more 
confidential. 

“«T know some- 
thing,’ he whis- 
pered. 

“Of course I was 
very much amazed 
atthat, andrespond- 
ed, ‘Do you?” 

“*YVes, sir,’ ex- 
claimed Eb, em- 
phatically. 

“ “What is it?’ 

“*Oh, nothing! 
Only there’s going 
to be something on 
the tree for some- 
body.’ 

“Of course, I in- 
ferred that he meant 
me, but I didn’t think it would be quite proper to | 
say so, so I remained silent. After a pause the 
young man exclaimed, impulsively,— 

‘You ’spect to get anything off the tree ?” 

&¢ ‘No.’ 

«Well, you will, and I conld tell who put it on 
that tree for you, if I had a mind to!’ 

* *Could you > 

“*Yaas. An’ it cost seventy-five cents.’ 





had on a white collar 
over his flannel shirt, 
and a green ribbon 
neck-tie run through a coral ring. His blue ging- 
with cinnamon 
he had on his} 





drops, and to crown the whole 
father’s overcoat. 
“T think we had gone half way to the school- 





“I started and ran past the tree as fast as my 
feet would carry me toward home, leaving Eben- 
ezer screeching behind. I was sure that the bear 
was eating him up. 

“Reaching home, I burst into the house scream- 
ing, ‘O father, father! Ebenezer! A _ bear! 
Under the old apple-tree in the pasture lot!’ and 
down I fell in a dead faint, with the candy heart 
and the doll’s head broken to pieces under me. 











DEC. 16, 1886. 


“Father and my older brothers took lanterns 
and guns, and started for the elm-tree as fast as 
they could run, while mother put me to bed.” 

“Don’t tell us that poor Ebenezer was killed, 
even if he was a coward,” cried one of grandma’s 
breathless listeners. 

“Goodness, no!” laughed the old lady. ‘*When 
father and the boys got within twenty yards or so 
of the tree all was still, but the form of the animal 
could be dimly seen. 

“*You hold the lantern,’ said father to brother 
Henry, ‘and I’ll shoot the beast. But I’m ’fraid 
it’s all up with poor Eb.’ 

“But just as father was taking aim, he heard a 
voice: ‘Don’t shoot, Mr. Fink. It aint no bear. 
Please git me loose.’ 

‘Father and the boys at once ran to the tree, 
and the next moment they were laughing so bois- 
terously that mother heard them at the house. 

“You see, we had a big black calf about nine 
months old that had been kept in the stable lot, 
and that day father had moved a part of the fence 
so as to enlarge the lot. To keep the calf from 
running away, the hired man had taken a long 
rope and tied the animal to the tree out in the 
pasture. 

“When Eb and I came along the calf jumped 
up, as badly scared as we were, and then I ran, 
and Eb in his fright thought that the safest place 
for him was to climb the tree. As he was rushing 
for it, the calf started, tore round it in circle, and 
before the frightened boy could get out of the 
way, that calf had wound a coil of rope around 
him; and it kept on runnin’ round and round 
until it had bound poor Eb to the tree in three or 
four coils of rope. 

“While he was trying to get out of the coils 
that were about him, father and the boys were on 
the ground, and before they were through laugh- 
ing, Eb had ¢ontrived to extricate himself. 

“He said that when he felt the rope winding 
around him he thought it was a boa constrictor, 
and he was so pale that when the lantern was held 
to his face, the freckles showed like the spots on a 
turkey egg. 

“And the boy was so angry because they 
laughed at him, that he lay down on the ground 
and fairly bellowed, and I don’t know but he was 
there when Santa Claus went his rounds that 
night. At any rate, after that 1 was never a 
favorite of his. The adventure and the laughter 
of the boys at his cowardice effectually cured his 
love-making.” 


t 





J. L. Harsovur. 
—~or—_—___—_—_ 
THE RARE DAYS. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work: 

But when they seldom come, they wished-for come, 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. | 
— Shakespeare, 


or 


For the Companion. | 


HADEN AND HIS DOGS. 


| 

It was the August of 1813. In that part of the | 
country now known as Alabama, there came to 
the settlers who had made their homes near where 
the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers meet, on a 
beautiful summer day, news which filled them 
with consternation. 

The second war with Great Britain was going 
on, and British agents had at last persuaded the 
Creek Indians to join them. These Creeks were 
half-civilized, but as savage in their mode of war- 
fare as the most barbarous tribes. To be allies of 
Great Britain meant to destroy all the white set- 
tlements in the Southwest. 

On this 30th or August,—and this is a matter 
of history,—John Wilson, a settler on the Tom- 
bigbee, rode rapidly up to his home. His wife, 
who was shelling peas on the porch, looked up in 
astonishment. 

‘*What on earth is the matter, John ?” she cried. 
‘*‘Where’s the load of wood you and Harry went 
for ?” 

*Don’t worry about a load of wood, Milly,” 
he said; and looking at him, she saw he was 
troubled and anxious. ‘‘You’ve got to think of 
something besides wood. Harry’l! be here in a 
minute. Get little Molly ready, and pack up what 
food there is in the house,—nothing else. We 
must get away from here in a few minutes. Them 
red devils is let loose again.” 

‘The Injuns!” she faltered, turning white with 
terror. 

“Yes, they’ve jined the Britishers. Red Eagle 
has taken Fort Mims. He had a thousand war- 
riors, and our people fought for five hours des- 
perately. It wasn’t of any use, though. Five 
hundred, men, women and children, were massa- 
cred. Our turn will come next, if we stay here. 
You must hurry. Here’s Harry. We're going to 
the stockade at Sinquefied, and must get there | 
before night. Ike Haden is going with us.” | 

**What will he do with his sixty hounds ?” Mrs. 
Wilson asked, as she made her scanty prepara- 
tions, and tied Molly’s sun-bonnet over her tan- 
gled white locks. 

‘‘Well, I reckon he’d sooner stay and take his 
chances with the savages than part with one of 
them. He’s a good boy, but them fierce brutes of 
his are a nuisance sometimes. They would tear 
a man to mince-meat before he could say ‘Jack 
Robinson,’ if Ike told ’em to do it. But he keeps 


| 


| 
| 


them in order, I must say, and they’re handy in 
getting up the neighbors’ stock, and killing wild 


meat when we’re short of food. Come, it’s time 


road. 
ment by ten o’clock that morning. 


clear, for not an Indian was seen, and near sunset ered one of the most intelligent and trusty members 
the travellers were within two miles of the fort. 


| swered. 








© be off.”’ 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





and they aint beholden to you for keeping them.” 
As he rides off, we will take a good look at 


As the Wilson family moved rapidly throngh him, for this story would never have been written 


Not a single white soul was left in the settle- | ¢ 


€ 


There the team of the Hood family gave out. | one weakness, and that was his dogs, his constant 


It was a large family, numbering seventeen, mostly | companions by day and night. 
He rode rapidly 


women and children, and old William Hood pro- 


posed camping there for the night. ‘You'd bet 


| ter not, Neighbor Hood,” Ike Haden said to him. 


“It would be safer to push those animals a | 
little further. They’ll hold out for two miles, I 
reckon. You’ll get to the fort late, but I’ll stay | 
behind with you till we get there.” 

“There isn’t a bit of danger here,” Hood an- | 
“My cattle are dead beat, and I’m dead 
beat myself. We aint seed a trail of the Injuns 


| Since we started, and we’re so near the fort that I 


feel just as safe as if I was there.” 

“But half a mile from a fort, with Indians 
around, is as bad as twenty,” persisted Ike Haden. 
“Don’t be so stubborn, Neighbor Hood, with all 
these women and children on your hands.” 





‘lear, cool head decided rapidly, and then took 
The way was | every risk. 





, Wagon containing the Wilsons. 


' sane, and worse, if he does such a thing! 


iMate 





the settlement, they were joined by other families, | had it not been for Ike Haden and his dogs. 
and among them by Ike Haden, a stalwart young | 
man, with a bronzed face and keen blue eyes. His , eral years older. 
army of dogs was with him, almost filling up the everything at a glance, and his judgment, if swift, 
was remarkably good. 


Those keen eyes of his took in | 


He was only eighteen, although he looked sev- 


Brave as the bravest, his 


In spite of his youth, he was consid- 


of the little community. People said he had but 


away, and soon overtook the | 





“Do you know, 
Hood positively insists upon camping on the creek 
to-night?” he said. ‘‘He could have made the 
two miles to the fort if he had chosen to do so, 
and I offered to stay behind and help him, if he 
needed help, but he wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“Camp out!” Wilson exclaimed. ‘With all 
those women and children, too! Why, he’s in- 
didn’t you make them come on, Ike? It’s too 
late for me to turn back now.” 

“T said all I could,” Haden answered; ‘but 
Hood didn’t like it. He snubbed me about my 
dogs, and was so insulting in what he said of 
father, that I got mad, too, and left him.” 

John Wilson laughed, and Ike bent to caress a 
monstrous hound, which, when his master paused 
for a minute, would plant his forepaws on his 
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that night, and the savages seemed to strike in 


several places at once. At the dawn of day he 
was up, and with his dogs started to meet the 
Hoods. ‘I somehow feel anxious about those 
folks,” he said to the other men. 

In less than half an hour he galloped back. 
No man had ever before seen Ike Haden really 
excited, but now, when he dismounted from his 
horse, his face was ghastly, and his parched 
tongue could scarcely articulate. 

“They’re all murdered out there! all but four 
men who somehow managed to hide in the bushes 
and are now coming in. It was a dreadful sight— 
men, women, and little children all murdered!” 
And sick and faint at the thought of what he 
had beheld, Ike Haden sat down, unable longer 
to stand. 

Not a word was said by the men in the fort. 
Not from want of feeling, but the knowledge that 
the fate of the murdered family might be theirs 
the very next hour, gave no time for mourning. 
A strong detachment set out immediately, and 
brought the dead bodies in. 

“We had better bury them here within the 
walls,” said John Wilson. ‘When this scare is 
over, we can easily move them. I don’t like going 
outside the stockade.” 

“T don’t think there’s any danger,” Capt. Ames 
replied. ‘lhe scouts have just come in and say 
that the Indian trail shows that they have gone 
south. We had better bury the bodies in the valley. 
It’s so near, we can get to the fort at the first 
alarm.” 

So it was decided. When the burial procession 
set forth, the gates of the fortress were left open 
so that they could rush in at a minute’s notice. 

Ike Haden had gone after some cows which had 
strayed from the fort, and on whose milk the chil- 
dren depended for food, and had taken his dogs 
with him. If he had been in the procession, the 
keen scent of his hounds would have detected the 
Prophet Francis and his Indians, who, flat on 
their faces, were hidden in a thicket of bushes a 
few hundred yards from the fort. 

As the bodies were being lowered into the grave 
that had been made, the solemn silence 
broken by the terrible war-whoop, and fifty sav- 
ages made a dash at the open gates of the fort. 
Could they gain it, the people on the open plain 
would be at their mercy. The white men saw 
this, and running at the top of their speed, reached 
the gate and closed it. 

“Men! men!” cried John Wilson; ‘don’t you 
see that we’ve shut the women and children out- 
side, and the Injuns between them and the gate? 
Do you think I'll stop here and see my wife 
butchered before my eyes? Let me out!” 

; “You can do no good, Wilson,” said Capt. 
| Awes, astalwart backwoodsman. ‘They are four 
to our one. Look there! Look at Ike Haden!” 

Haden and his dogs had come up at that 
moment, and a glance told him the state of affairs. 
His fleet horse would have carried him safely 
away, but it never crossed his mind to desert those 
helpless creatures. Raising himself in his stirrups 
he cried, “At ’em, Cap! At’em, Leo!” in loud, 
ringing tones. 

In a second the pack of hounds were upon the 
| Indians. Each hound seemed to single out his 
man and sprang upon him with the fury of a wild 
| beast, and before the astonished Indians could 
recover their senses, the women and children were 
within the fort; but their gallant rescuer was out- 
side, with a score of savages unhurt and eager to 
kill or capture him. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Haden put his 
hunting-horn to his lips and blew a loud, shrill 
blast, which brought his surviving hounds around 
him. Several had been killed in the fray. With 
desperation he spurred his horse through the 
Indians, while shot after shot whistled around 
him. Fortunately they all missed their mark 
save one. That struck his horse and he fell to 
the ground; but the dauntless boy ran fleetly to 
the gate, which was unclosed to admit him and 
several of his dogs. 

The chase was so close that the gate, in closing, 
crushed the foot of the nearest pursuer. Five 
bullets had passed through Haden’s clothes, but 
not one had injured hita. To say anything against 
Haden’s dogs after that, was an insult to every 
man, woman or child in the Alabama settlement. 


was 
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A PROVIDENTIAL WIND. 


The old saw, “It’s an ill wind that blows no 
good,” had another illustration in an Ohio inci- 
dent, which is thus “served up” by a lady corre- 
spondent of the Western Christian Advocate. 
She says: 

“I was considerably amused while reading in 
the conference edition of the Tron Valley Re- 


“You needn’t talk about bein’ stubborn, young | foot in the stirrup, and raising himself up, look | porter, of Canal Dover, the experience of an old 


man,” Hood answered, angrily. ‘We've all 
talked enough to you about them ravenin’ wolves | 
you’ve got yelpin’ around. Why, man, I’d as 
soon be a brute myself as consort with ’em as | 
you do. That was the way with your father be- | 
fore you. That’s the reason he didn’t have nothin’ 
to leave you but them brutes. Farm, stock, 


| everything, melted away in keepin’ up his pack.” 


“I’ve heard that a thousand times, Neighbor | 
Hood,” Haden answered, with a hot, angry flush 
on his dark cheeks, ‘and I don’t like it any better | 
from hearing it so often. It’s an ungrateful 
speech, anyway, for my dogs almost provide the 


gravely and questioningly in his owner's face. 

“Down, Captain!” he said, as the line of march 
was taken up again. ‘Look here, Neighbor Wil- 
son, Cap, here, has as much sense as any of us, 
and more than most. He understands every word 
he hears, and when he looks in my face that way, 
he means, ‘What is to be done next ?’” 

‘‘There’s the fort!” exclaimed Wilson. ‘Sup- 
pose you ride ahead with the dogs. If there are 
Injuns around perhaps they’ll smell ’em out.” 

That night there was no sleep for Ike Haden. 
He tossed and turned on his hard pallet in the 
fort, thinking of the family left hehind. Accounts 


minister with tobacco. His physician had advised 
him to ‘chew.’ I will copy a little as the Pe- 
porter gives it: 

“One Sunday, he was hurrying along the 
pavement toward the church, a little late. A 
good stiff breeze invigorated him, so that he 
walked along beside his wife pretty lively. Just 
as they turned the corner near the church, he 
threw out his quid, and then spat out a great 
| mouthful of saliva. The wind caught it, and in 
an instant he had a correct map of the Yellow 
Sea on his shirt-bosom.’ 

“There is one thing certain: he could not have 


settlement with venison and game when it’s needed, of other Indian massacres had come to the fort , felt Elijah’s experience, ‘The Lord was not in the 
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wind.’ I am pleased to say that that circumstance | 


brought about his reformation.’ 


_THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


“O uncle, don’t kill me!” 
I was too frightened to know what to do. 


| Mas- 


The writer adds the devout wish that the Lord | ter Gouch, having heard that dreadful cry as I did, 


would send a similar gust of wind to every tobac- | jumped out of the gig and tried the door. 


co-chewing minister. 


— 
THE CHRISTMAS PEACE. 


Blow, bugles of battle, 


the marches of peace 
East, west, north, 


and south let the 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will "to man! 

Hark! joining in chorus 

The heavens bend o’er us 
The dark night is ending, and _ has begun. 

— Whittier, 
+r - 


For the Companion. 


THE VICTIMS 


Of Circumstantial Evidence: From the Records 
of Old Trials. No. 2. 
By Wilkie Collins. 
Farmer Fairweather. 
1. 

I am the last surviving witness who appeared 
at the trial, and unless I reduce to writing what 
I happen to know, there will be no record of 
the true particulars left after my death. 

In the town of Betminster, and round about 
it for many a good English mile, Iam known 
as Dame Roundwood. I have never been mar- 
ried, and, at my present age, I never shall be. 
My one living relative, at the past time of which 
I now write, was my sister—married to a man 
named Morcom. He was settled in France, as 
a breeder of horses. Now and then he crossed 
over to England on his business, and went back 
again. 

I took such a dislike to Morcom that I re- 
fused to be present at the wedding. ‘This led 
course, to a quarrel. Nephews and nieces, if 
there had been any, might perhaps have re- 
conciled me with my sister. As it was, we 
never wrote to each other after she went to 
France with her husband. And I never 
her again until she lay on her death-bed. So 
much about myself, to begin with. 

Il. 
which it is neither needful nor 
pleasant to dwell on in this place, oecasioned 
the loss of my income, while I was still in the 
prime of my life. IT had no choice but to make 
the best of a bad bargain, and to earn my bread 
by going out to service. 


saw 


Circumstances, 


Having provided myself with 
mendations, L applied for the 
housekeeper to 


good recoin- 
vacant place of 
Fairweather. 1 had 
well-to-do old bachelor, 
nigh on five 


Farmer 
heard of him as a 
cultivating his land 


hol therly direction beyond 


niles in a 
Betminster, But I 
positively declare that I had never been in his 
house, or exchanged a word with him, on the 
day when I set forth for the farm. 

The door was opened to me by a nice little 
girl. I noticed that her manners were pretty, and 
her voice was a remarkably strong one 
age. She 


for her 
had, I may also mention, the 
blue eyes I ever saw in any young creature's 
face. When she looked at you, there was just 
a cast, as they call it, in her 
noticeable, 
the word. 


finest 


left eve. barely 
and not a deformity in any sense of 
The one drawback that I could find 
in this otherwise pleasing young person was 
that she had rather a sullen look, and that she 
seemed to be depressed in her spirits. 

But, like most people, the girl was ready 
enough to talk about herself. I found that her 
name was Dina Coomb, and that she had lost 
both her parents. Farmer Fairweather was her 
guardian, as well as her uncle, and held a 
fortune of ten thousand pounds ready and wait- 
ing for her when she came of age. 

What would become of the money if she died 
in her youth, was more than Dina could tell me. 
Her mother’s time-piece had been already given 
to her, by directions in her mother’s will. It 
looked of great value to my eyes, and it flattered 
her vanity to see how I admired her grand gold 
watch. 

“T hope you are coming to stay here,” she said 
to me. 

This seemed, as I thought, rather a sudden fancy | 
to take to a stranger. | 
stay with you?” I asked. 

And she hung her head, and had nothing to say. 
The farmer came in from his fields, and I entered 
on my business with him. At the same time I 


oe “quar rel | 


It was 
| not fastened inside. Just as he was stepping over 
the threshold, the farmer bounced out of a room 
that opened into the passage, and asked what he 
did there. 

My good neighbor answered, “Here, sir, is 
| Dame Roundwood, come to your house by your 
own appointment.’ 

Thereupon Farmer Fairweather said he had 
}changed bis mind, and meant to do without a 
| housekeeper. He spoke in an angry manner, 


and he took the door in his hand, as if he meant 


to shut us out. But before he could do this, we 


| heard a moaning in the room that he had just 


come out of. Says my neighbor,— 

“There’s somebody hurt, I’m afraid.” 

Says I, ‘Is it your niece, sir?” 

I'he farmer slanfmed the door in our faces, and 
then locked it against us. ‘There was no help for 
it after this, but to go back to Betminster. 

Master Gouch, a cautious man in all things, 
recommended that we should wait awhile before 





{men heard of what was going on. 
saw 


} was certainly missing- 


we spoke of what had happened, on the chance of 
receiving an explanation and apology from the 


| Everybody in Betminster was talking of it; 
Farmer Fairweather’s niece had been found. 

The girl told her story, and the people who had 
discovered her told their story. It was all plain 
and straightforward, and I had just begun to 
wonder what I was wanted for, when up got the 
lawyer who had the farmer’s interests in charge, 
and asked that the witnesses might be ordered to 
leave the court. We were turned out, under care 
of an usher; and we were sent for as the authori- 
ties wanted us, to speak to the identity of Dina, 
one at a time. The parson of Farmer Fair- 
weather’s parish church was the first witness 
called. Then came the turn of the laborers. I 
was sent for last. 

When I had been sworn, and when the girl and 
I were, for the first time, set close together face 
to face, a most extraordinary interest seemed to be 

' felt im my evidence. How I first came to be in 
Dina’s company, and how long atime passed while 
I was talking with her, were questions which I 
answered as I had answered them once already, 
ten days since. 

When a voice warned me to be careful and to 
take my time, and another voice said, ‘‘Is that 
Dina Coomb ?” I was too much excited—I may 
even say, too much frightened—to turn my head 














THE 


farmer, when he recovered his temper. I agreed 
to this. But there! I am a woman, and I did 
take a lady (a particular friend of mine) into my 
confidence. The next day it was all over the town. 
Inquiries were made; some of the laborers on the 
farm said strange things; the mayor and alder- 
When I next 
was charged with 


Farmer Fairweather, he 


| the murder of his niece, and I was called, along 


with Master Gouch and the laborers, as witness 


“Why do you want me to | against him. 


Ill. 
The ins and outs of the law are altogether be- 
yond me. I can only report that Dina Coomb 
-and this, taken with what 


noticed, with some surprise, that Dina slipped out | Master Gouch and I had heard and seen, was (as 


of the room by one door when her uncle 
by the other. 


came in 
: , } 
He was pleased with my recommendations, and 


he civilly offered me sufficient wages. Moreover, 


he was still fair to look upon, and not (as some | leather strap from time to time; and we upset his | 
by trying to get into his house when 


farmers are) slovenly in his dress. 
being an enemy to this miserable man, 
been falsely asserted, I gladly engaged to take 
my place at the farm on the next day at twelve 
o'clock, noon. 

A friendly neighbor at Betminster, one Master 
Gouch, gave me a cast in his gig. We arrived | 
true to the appointed time. While Master Gouch 
waited to bring my box after me, I opened the 
garden-gate and rang the bell at the door. There 
was no answer. 
I heard a scream in the house. 
words that followed the scream, 
I recognized as the voice of Dina Coomb, 


These were the 


So far from | temper 
as has | 





| the lawyers said) the case against the farmer. 
| His defence was that Dina was a bad girl. He 


found it necessary, standing towards her in the 
place of her father, to correct his niece with a 


strangers were not welcome, and might misinter- 
pret his actions. As for the disappearance of 
Dina, he could only conclude that she had run 


| away, and where she had gone to was more than | 


| he had been able to discover. 

To this the law answered, “‘You have friends to 
help you, and you are rich enough to pay the ex- 
pense of a strict search. 


| produce her here to prove what you have said. 


I had just rung once more, when | 


in a voice which | 


We will give you reasonable time. 
use of it.” 

Ten days passed, and we, 
summoned again. 


Make the best 


the witnesses, were 
How it came out, I don’t know. 





Find Dina Coomb, and | 
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VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


and see who was speaking to me. 
looked at the girl, the more certain I felt that T| 
was not looking at Dina. 

What could I do? 
evidence on her oath I was bound, come what 
might of it, to tell the truth. ‘To the voice which 
had asked me if that was Dina Coomb, I an- 
swered positively, ‘*No.” 
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for murder, he had made this desperate attempt to 
get himself acquitted by deceiving the law. His 
confession availed him nothing; his solemn asser- 
tion of innocence availed him nothing. Farmer 
Fairweather was hanged.* 

IV. 

With the passing away of time, the memory of 
things passes away too. I was beginning to be 
an old woman, and the trial was only remembered 
by elderly people like myself, when I got a letter 
relating to my sister. It was written for her by 
the English Consul at the French town in which 
she lived. He informed me that she had been a 
widow for some years past; and he summoned 
me instantly to her bedside, if I wished to see her 
again before she died. 

I was just in time to find her living. She was 
past speaking to me; but, thank God, she under- 
stood what I meant when I kissed her, and asked 
her to forgive me. ‘Towards evening the poor 
soul passed away quietly, with her head rest- 
ing on my breast. 

The Consul had written down what she wanted 
to say to me. I leave the persons who may 
read this to judge what my feelings were when 





The longer I | 


As an honest woman giving 


My reasons, when given, were two in number. | 


First, 


cast could I see in her left eye. 


both this girl’s eyes were as straight as | 
| straight could be—not so much as the vestige of a | 


I discovered that my sister’s husband was the 
wretch who had assisted the escape of Dina 
Coomb, and who had thus been the means of 
condemning an innocent man to death on the 
scaffold. 

On one of those visits on business to England 
of which I have already spoken, he had met a 
little girl sitting under a hedge at the side of 
the high road, lost, footsore, and frightened, and 
had spoken to her. She owned that she had 
run away from home, after a most severe beat- 
ing. She showed the marks. A worthy man 
would have put her under the protection of the 
nearest magistrate. 

My rascally brother-in-law noticed her valu- 
able watch; and, suspecting that she might be 
connected with wealthy people, he encouraged 
her to talk. When he was well-assured of her 
expectations, and of the use to which he might 
put them, in her friendless situation, he offered 
to adopt her, and he took her away with him to 
France. 

My sister, having no child of her own, took a 
liking to Dina, and readily believed what her 
husband chose to tell her. For three years the 
girl lived with them. She cared little for the 
good woman who was always kind to her, but 
she was most unreasonably fond of the villain 
who had kidnapped her. 

After his death, this ranaway creature—then 
aged fifteen—was missing again. She left a 
farewell letter to my sister, saying that she had 
found another friend; and from that time forth 
nothing more had been heard of her, for years 
on years. This had weighed on my sister's 
mind, and this was what she had wanted to tell 
me on her death-bed. Knowing nothing of the 
trial, she was aware that Dina belonged in the 
neighborhood of Betminster, and she thought in 
her ignorance that I might communicate with 
Dina’s friends, if such persons existed. 

On my return to England, I thought it a duty 
to show to the Mayor of Betminster what the 
Consul had written from my sister's dictation. 
He read it and heard what I had to tell him. 
Then he reckoned up the years that bad passed. 
Says he, ‘‘The girl must be of age by this time; 
I shall cause inquiries to be made in London.” 

In a week more we did hear of Dina Coomb. 
She had returned to her own country, with a 
French husband at her heels, had proved her 
claim, and had got her money. 

* This terrible miscarriage of justice happened be- 
fore the time when trials were reported in the news- 
papers, and led to one valuable result: Since that 
time it has, been a first and foremost condition of a 


trial for murder that the body of the slain _— 
shall have been discovered and identified.—W 


+o —~ 
EX-PRESIDENTS. 


Mr. Hayes is now the only living ex-President 
of the United States. When President Cleveland 
had taken the oath of office in March, 1885, there 
were three ex-Presidents, but the death of General 
Grant in the summer of 1885, and that of Mr. 
Arthur in November, 1886, has reduced the num- 
ber to one. 

Washington, as is well known, died in Decem- 


Secondly, she was | ber, 1799, during the presidency of his immediate 
fatter than Dina in the face, and fatter in the neck | successor, Mr. Adams. 


Then the long period of 


and arms, and rounder in the shoulders. I owned, | a quarter of a century elapsed before another ex- 


when the lawyer put the question to me, that she | President died. 


At the beginning of July, 1826, 


was of the same height as Dina, and had the same | John Quincy Adams being President, four ex- 


complexion and the 
eyes. 


same fine blue color in her 
But I stuck fast to the differences that I had 
noticed--and they said I turned the scale against 
the prisoner. 

As I afterwards discovered, we witnesses had 
| not been agreed. The laborers declared that the 
girl was Dina. The parson, who had seen Dina 
hundreds of times at his school, said exactly what 
I had said. Other competent witnesses were 
| sought for and found the next day. 
|}mony was our testimony repeated again and 
again. Later still, the abominable father and 
mother who had sold their child for purposes of 
deception were discovered, and were afterwards 
punished, along with the people who had paid the 
money. 

Driven to the wall, the prisoner owned that he 
had failed to find his runaway niece ; 


Their testi- | 


and that, in | 


terror of being condemned to die on the scaffold | 


Presidents survived : John Adams, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison and Monroe. The number was reduced to 
two by the death of Adams and Jefferson on 
July 4th. 

Monroe died July 4, 1831; Madison, June 28, 
1836; Harrison died in office April 4, 1841; and 
Jackson died June 8, 1845. From 1826 until the 
close of Mr. Tyler’s administration there were at 
all times at least two ex-Presidents living, and 
during much of the time there were three. From 
March 4, 1845, until Jackson’s death in June of 
the same year, there were four, namely, John 
Quincy Adams, Jackson, Van Buren and Tyler. 

Jackson’s death again reduced the number to 
three, and when the second Adams died, February 
23, 1848, there were but two left. Polk was Presi- 
dent at the time. His term expired March 4, 1849, 
and he died three months later, June 15; so that 
the increase of the number was but transient, 
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Taylor’s death in office, July 9, 1850, made no 
change in the number. Then came a long period 
of almost twelve years during which no President 
had a second term and no ex-President died. 

From March, 1861, until the beginning of the 
year - 1862, five ex-Presidents were living: Van 
Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, Pierce and Buchanan. 
This was the largest number in the history of the 
country. But Tyler died January 17th, and Van 
Buren July 24th, of that year, and reduced the 
number to three. 

Lincoln’s death in office April 15, 1865, made no 
difference in the number, but when Buchanan died 
June 1, 1868, only two ex-Presidents were left. 
The expiration of Mr. Johnson’s Presidency in 
March, 1869, was followed, October 9th, of the | 
same year, by the death of Mr. Pierce, and again | 
there were only two ex-Presidents living. 

Fillmore having died March 8, 1872, and John- 
son July 31, 1875, there was left no living ex- 
President, for the first time since March, 1801. 
General Grant, however, became an ex-President 
in March, 1877, Hayes in 1881, and Arthur in 
1885. President Garfield’s death in office in 1881 
made no change in the then number of two ex- 
Presidents. But, as we have said, Mr. Arthur's 
death, following that of General Grant, has 
brought it down to one. 


| ee —— 
For the Companion. 
CHURNING WITH BONES. 


It is sometimes safe to try the new ways of doing 


things which may be described in the newspapers,— | 


and sometimes it is more economical and wiser to let 
some one else try them first. 

Three or four years ago a young man who had emi- 
grated from New England to South 
America, wrote letters home, that 
were printed in the Companion, 
under the title of “A Year in Uru- 
guay.”’ In these letters he gave 
many interesting details of every- 
day life in that far southern land. 
Among other things, he described a 
method of churning which he had 


seen practised in two or three in- <> 
stunces in that country, by which aS 
cream was placed in a green-hide ot 
bag, and then one end of the bag Ny 


was tied to a lasso, and the other 
end to the saddle of a mounted 
horseman. The horseman then 
clapped spurs to his horse, and after 
galloping for a league or two, with 
the bag bounding after him, the 
cream was churned to butter. 

My cousin, Eben Pearse, and I, 
took a great deal of interest in that 
story, for it fell to our lot to do the 
churning at home, twice a week; 
and we did not enjoy it. It is very ee 
apt to be the case, at our house, ie 
that the butter is “hard to bring.” tas 
The fault, no doubt, is with the 
cows, for some of our neighbors, 
who keep Jersey cows, have but 
little trouble in making butter. 

It is often the case that our cream 
swells and grows hard in the churn, 


so hard, indeed, that we have been compelled to give | 
up the “swing churn,” and the “crank churn,” too, | 


and go back to the old “‘dasher,”’ which gives a pretty 
severe test to our muscles. 

As soon as the cream swells, one of us is obliged to 
hold the old churn down, and Eben and I take turns 
at this. First he holds it down, and I work the 
dasher; then, when I get tired, he takes the dasher, 
and I hold down—and churning under such difficulties 
isn’t the most delightful employment. 


Perhaps I should have said, at the outset, that our | 


home is north of the White Mountains, in the State 
of New Hampshire. The Pearse place is a rocky 
furm, at the foot of a mountain where there is a 
sugur-maple orchard. It is badly run down, and my 
uncle has to work pretty hard to get a living from it. 

I am a cousin of the family, and have no near rela- 
tives of my own. Uncle and aunt have kindly “taken” 
me till I shall become of age. 


When Eben and I read the account of the way | 


some of the people churn in Uruguay, we were, of 
course, much interested by it. All the man who 


churns in that happy country has to do is to ride; | 


aud here we nearly break our backs every third morn- 
ing at the dasher. 

Every time we had to churn, we would talk about 
those Uruguay butter-makers, and compare our lot 


with theirs; and after awhile, as there seemed to be | 
no good reason why the Uruguay way of churning | 


might not be practised in New Hampshire, we thought 
we would try it, if we could contrive a way to make 
the experiment. 

But we kept this to ourselves, for I knew that Uncle 
Rufus would not be likely to take a favorable view of 
any new method that we might suggest. I was sure 
he would not let us have the brown mare to ride in 
such a rig; for he is more careful of his horse than 
he is of his wife. He will walk up hill often himself 
to save his horse from weariness, but Aunt Kate 
works like a slave, without help of any sort, save the 
little we boys give her, and uncle never protests, or 
thinks she may be overworked. 


But we thought that perhaps ‘‘Old Bones” might | 


do for the churning quite as well as the brown mare. 
Bones is a hog; but he is a hog worth knowing. Per- 
haps he isn’t aware why farmers raise hogs, and per- 
haps he knows it, and acts accordingly. Any way, he 
has reached an advanced age by not doing what pigs 
ought todo. He never gets fat, and has run all to 
legs. He is almost as tall as a yearling steer,—mind, 
I say almost,—has coarse, wiry bristles, and a snout 
as sharp as an ant eater’s. Bones has no idea of ever 
becoming fat enough to kill. 

Every spring uncle puts a ring in his nose, and turns 
him out to eat brakes; and I can see that he gets 
taller, bonier and leaner every month. He is of a 
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Canadian breed. It may be thought that I am telling | 
a large story when I assert that Bones will outrun 
any ordinary horse or dog in town. 

It isa fact that Eben and I broke roads with him 
last winter, and it is another fact, he can go through 
a snowdrift that no horse can. It was laughable to 
hear him squeal,—for he hates the wind and snow, 
—when we forced him to plough through a big drift. 
One deep drift completely buried him. He was out 
of sight altogether; but we could hear him squeal. 
He came out on the other side, actually tunnelling 
through it. 

“Bones can do the churning, I’m sure!” said Eben, 
one day when the butter wouldn’t come. ‘Let's try 
him.” So one morning when Uncle Rufus had gone 
seven or eight miles away after a couple of ‘‘store” 
| pigs, Eben said to Aunt Kate, as she was pouring 
, cold water into the churn, to rinse it before putting 
in the cream: 

“O mother! the churning is too hard, and my stom- 
ach is lame now, from pounding with this old dasher. 
What’s the reason we can’t churn the way they do in 
South America?” 

“How is that?”’ said Aunt Kate. 

Eben described to her the Uruguay process. 

“Why, boys!’ she exclaimed, after she had patient- 
ly heard him through, “that wouldn’t answer here. 
We've no horse and no green-hide bag. Besides, I 
shouldn’t want my cream put into a green-hide bag, 
anyway.” 

“But, mother, there’s the big old milk-can,” said 
Eben. ‘And there’s old Bones, who just loves a race. 
We could tie the can with a long rope to his yoke, and 
put him in the old garden. Pele can stand with a 
stick at one side and I at the other, and keep him 
running from one side to the other.” 








any stones in it, near the house, where table vegeta- 
| bles were raised, but it had grown so weedy that 


Uncle Rufus had seeded it down to clover. It is about | 


| ten rods long, by four wide, and has a stone wall 


H round it, with a gate opening into it at one end. 
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The old garden is a little patch of ground, without | 
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can, as it bounded and bounced after the flying animal. 
| We ran after, with little hope of ever overtaking 

him. Fortunately, the district schoolhouse stands | 

about a quarter of a mile below Uncle Rufus’s, and 
‘here Bones lessened his speed, and went beneath the 
back windows, as he was wont to do when he got out | 
of the pasture, to pick up the slices of rejected bread 
and tough doughnuts which the children threw 
there. 

There we came upon him; but catching sight of us, 
he dashed out into the road again, with aloud Ooj'! 
oof’! oof’! and made a straight line for Mr. Andrews’s 
place, a quarter of a mile farther on. 

The school-mistress and the children were staring 
out of the windows, laughing, as we passed. We 

| reached Mr. Andrews’s, well out of breath, just in 
time to see Bones rush out of the door-yard into the 
road with the Andrews dog after him. 
| The next chase took us down to Mr. Jewell’s farm. 
| Phere we tried to corner him under the wood-shed. 
Eben succeeded in getting hold of the can, but Bones 
tore past me and took to the road again, dragging 
Eben through the dust and gravel before he lost his 
hold. 

We did not get near the old beast again until he 
reached the “Corners,” half «a mile farther on. Here 
two men kindly stood in the way of his further 
progress. Seeing them closing in upon him, the 
tough old fellow made a bolt between a pair of strong | 
bars, in the fence beside the road, and got through 
into a corn-field. 

The can, however, was thrown with such force 
against the rails that it was split open, and of course 
; the cream was spilled. When we came up, Bones | 
| had turned round and was saving what he could | 
| of the cream. | 

The only thing we could do now was to drive the | 
animal home, and we began to feel anxious to get | 
there before Uncle Rufus arrived. | 

Fortunately for us, I think, uncle had not returned, | 
but Aunt Kate was waiting for us in great anxiety. 
| “Oh, you bad boys!” she cried out when she saw the | | 
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ago, when Uncle Rufus carried his milk to the cheese 
factory, some miles below. The factory failed, after 
a time, and was closed up. 

Aunt Kate laughed at Eben’s suggestion, and would 
not say yes, exactly, but we saw that she, perhaps, 


| would let us try it, for aunt loves a joke, and keenly 


enjoys anything that is comical. In a minute Eben 
was out at the pasture bars, shaking the peck measure 
with some corn in it, and calling,—“Choog! choog! 
choog!”’ 

The hogs came running from the muck-swamp, old 
Bones with the rest, and we soon had him penned in 
the barn-yard. But the old fellow was a little sus- 
picious. 


resist, and we tolled him into the old garden and shut 

the gate. Eben now got a rope, and we went for the 
| can and the cream. 

After some more coaxing, Aunt Kate was pre- 
vailed upon to put one pot of cream into the big 


| corn and back-scratching put us at length on handling 
terms with Bones. As his yoke would be in his way, 


| neck. From his neck it passed beneath his body, be- 
tween his forelegs, then back to the can of cream. 


It did not take long to harness him, and then, after 


taking each of us a long apple-tree sprout, we gently | 


| Suggested that he should ‘“‘move on,” as the policemen 

say. 
Aunt Kate stood at the gate watching us and laugh- 
| ing. Bones seemed to think he was breaking roads 
again, with a log tied to his neck. He at once struck 
| into a run, and went round the garden, squealing 
| serenely, and the way that can of cream jumped over 
the grass was astonishing! It went by jerks, while 
| we kept Bones at his best speed. 
| ‘That'll fetch the butter, mother!” Eben shouted, 
| and perhaps it would have brought it had not Bones 
| become sulky after awhile. It was a hot morning, 
and he did not enjoy so much exercise. Seeing a 
crack between the boards of the gate as he came 
round, he made a dash for it. The old fellow would 
always go through any hole he could run his snout 
into. He took two boards off the gate, and was out 
in the road, can and all, in a twinkling, and Aunt 
Kate barely got out of his way as he passed. 

“O boys! boys! stop him! Catch him!’’ she called 
to us. “Don’t let him get away with that can after 
him!” 

Before we could get over the wall, however, Bones 
had a good start, and was making tremendous speed 
down the road. Behind him rose a cloud of dust and 
| gravel, and we only got glimpses of the gleaming 





The old eight-gallon milk-can was made four years 


The sight and sound of the rattling corn, | 
however, was more than his hungry stomach could | 


/ean. A bit of canvas was tied firmly over the large | 
wooden stopper, and we started out with it. More | 


| we took it off and made a loop in the rope for his | 


can and heard what we had to say. ‘There went at 
least three pounds of butter, at thirty cents a pound! 
What will your Uncle Rufus say?” | 
That was what we were in no hurry to find out. So’ 
we waited patiently. 
| But Uncle Rufus has never said anything about the | 
forenoon’s adventure to us up to this day, and I sup- 
pose we have Aunt Kate to thank for that. But | 
while we are very grateful to her, I am inclined to 
| think that we took altogether too great liberty with 
| uncle’s property, and ought not to have complained if 
he had “interviewed” us for our presumption. But 
you may be sure we have been very good to Aunt 
Kate ever since that day’s churning. 


PELEG PEARSE. 


+e - 
OFFENDED DIGNITY. 


Hobart Pasha, who, first belonging to the British 
navy, afterwards distinguished himself in the service 
of the Turks during the Cretan rebellion and in the 
Russian war of 1877, tells an amusing story of an un- 
comfortable quarter of an hour in his naval life. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the English navy was a 
martinet in discipline, and was, moreover, so frigid of 
| demeanor that every one dreaded intercourse with 
him. 

This official had given orders that all vessels such 
as Hobart commanded should carry on deck a number 
of water-casks, which, he thought, might be used to 
float the ship if she got aground. Hobart having 
filled his upper deck in this way, had utilized the 
casks by quartering his dogs in them. 

He himself can best tell the story of his following 
discomfiture. He says: 

“The day of my ship’s inspection was evidently 
not one of my lucky ones. To begin with, a horrid 
little monkey belonging to the crew,—amusing him- 
self by running about in the hammock-netting near 
the gangway over which the great man had to pass,— 
seeing something he thought unusual, made a rush as 
the Commander -in-Chief was stepping on board, 
stooped down, and deliberately took the cocked hat 
off his head, dropped it into the sea, and then started 
up the rigging, chattering with delight at the mischief 
| he had done. The cocked hat was at once recovered, 

wiped dry, and put in its proper place. 

“The admiral, always stern as a matter of principle, 
looked, after this incident, sterner than usual, hardly 
recognized me, except by a formal bow, and then 
proceeded to muster the officers and crew. This over, 
he began to walk about the deck. 

“IT remarked with pleasure that his countenance 
changed when he saw how neatly his pet water-casks 





were painted and lashed to the main ‘dione of the 
ship. 
“*T am glad to see, Capt. Hobart,’ he said, quite 


graciously, ‘that you pay such attention to my or- 


ders.’ 
“Alas for my rising exuberasce of spirits! while 
the admiral was closely examining one of his pet 


| casks, his face came almost in contact with the open- 
| ing of the barrel, when, to his own and my horror, a 


pretty little spaniel put out his head, and licked the 
great man on the nose. 

“I shall never forget the admiral’s countenance; he 
turned blue with anger, drew limself up, ordered his 
boat to be manned, and walked over the side, not say 
ing a word to any one. He hated dogs, and, I fancy, 
after what occurred, hated me. 

“The very next day I was ordered to the coast of 
Syria.” 
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For the Companion. 


BITTER COLD. 


Those who will take the trouble to look at a map 
of the Arctic part of the Western Continent will see 
that two great rivers empty into the North Polar Sea 
from America, the Mackenzie on the west, and Back’s 
Great Fish River (or Back’s River, as it is often short 
ened) on the east. Neither of these large streams 


| runs a long distance within the polar regions before 
| emptying into the Arctic Ocean, but each is covered 


with ice throughout the greater part of the year. In 
fact, one of them—Back’s River—is only open about 
three months of the year, and is really within, or very 
near, the coldest part of the North Polar Zone, the 
very North Pole itself not excepted. 

The writer crossed the mouth of this river on the 
ice on the last day of May in 1879, and was told that 
it would not break up for a month or six weeks later. 
Again, within a fortnight of Christmas in December 
| of the same year, he was conducting a sledge-party 
up this river, and a short way from it, during the 
greatest cold ever endured by white 
men so travelling. 

Before we left the mouth of the 
river the thermometer had already 
allen to sixty-eight degrees below 
zero, or just one hundred degrees 
below the freezing point, and were 
it not for the fact that these ex- 
tremely cold times are nearly al- 
Ways accompanied by calms, or by 
very light winds, only mere zeph- 
yrs, in facet, such a temperature 
would be unbearable out of doors. 

At the mouth of the river are 
rapids so swift and long that Lieut. 
Back, of the British Navy, who dis- 
covered and surveyed the great 
stream over half a century ago, 
called them the Dangerous Rapids. 
So swift are they that even during 
the severest cold, that puts six or 
eight feet of ice on the still lakes, 
they do not freeze over, but remain 
open the whole winter. 

This water, coming in direct con- 
tact with such extreme cold in the 
air, sends out dense masses of va- 
por, which, freezing almost instant- 
ly, becomes so thick that one can- 
not see through it. Near by it 
looks white, like light smoke, but 
atadistance its density cuts off all 
light, and makes it seem perfectly 
black, not unlike the smoke from burning pine or 
pitchy matter. 

Standing on the leeward side of one of these 
open rapids, and turning the face upward, one could 
feel the fine, gritty, frozen vapor falling on it like a 
shower of light sand in a desert storm, but cutting 
the cheeks like so many razors in the intense cold. 
And this fine frozen vapor falling on the hard marble 
like snows of the Arctic was like sprinkling powdered 
resin over it, as far as sledging was concerned. The 
runners, even when coated with ice, stuck as if they 
had been wax itself. 

The breath of the people walking along was con- 
verted into this smoke-like vapor, during such low 
temperatures, until they, and the dogs, too, for that 
matter, looked like so many little puffing locomotives. 
So thick was this vapor from two score of dogs and 
half as many people, that when they halted to rest in 
a small basin-like valley, as happened once or twice 
during this Arctic cold, it would accumulate around 
them, if there was no wind blowing, and in less than 
half an hour it would hide them from sight to a per 
son at a distance as effectually as would a thick fog. 
This little patch of vaporous fog, however, made their 
presence just as certain as if they had been seen. In 
fact, the Esquimaux hunters locate herds of reindeer 
and musk-oxen many miles away by their vapor. 

We left Back’s River shortly after Christmas and 
ascended the high hills of the eastern bank. Cold as it 
had been on the river,—for we had not seen it warmer 
than sixty degrees below zero during that time,—it 
became colder as we climbed into the hills, and on the 
3d of January, 1880, in the afternoon, our thermometer 
crawled down to minus seventy-one degrees, or one 
hundred and three degrees below the freezing point, 
the coldest we had it on our sledge-trip, and the 
coldest weather ever endured by white men while 
travelling; for on that day even, we moved our camp 
ten or twelve miles farther on. 

The air was as quiet as if it had been frozen to 
death. Nevertheless, merely walking through it made 
it cut the nose and cheeks—the only part of the whole 
body exposed—as a good wind would have ddne_ at 
any other temperature. It-was not very disagreeable, 
however, until after we had reached camp that even 
ing. Then a light wind, the merest breath of air, 
came up from the south, one that would hardly float 
the smoke away as one puffed at a pipe, but it made 
us all work hard at the building of the snow-houses 
to keep from freezing to death; and when the shelter 
was ready we were lively enough in spreading down 
the reindeer-skins that made the bed, and in crawling 
in between their warm folds. 

At this low temperature the sun took on a brick-red 
look and the sky around it had a cold, cheerless, 
frozen-out appearance. 
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At night how the stars did glisten! They would 
twinkle in a series of brilliant flashes that seemed 
to wind up with a lurid snap that would make 
you feel sure they had gone out, but the next 
instant they would be at it again, apparently 
brighter than ever. 

Travelling along at sixty-eight degrees to 
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seventy-one de- 
grees below zero 
the vapor of the 
breath will at once 
condense on the beard in the shape of ice that will 
keep accumulating indefinitely if not removed. 
Of course we tried to keep our beards as short as 
possible, but living as Esquimaux, shaving was 
completely out of the question unless we lathered 
ourselves with a snow-ball and shaved with an 
icicle. So all our efforts were confined to what we 
could do with a pair of scissors, and even then the 
ice would manage to get at this slim hold and 
build itself up into a ball of varying proportions. 
Our method of removing it was peculiar. When 
we stopped to rest we would bury our mouths in 
the palms of our open hands, and breathe with 
deep inspirations for a minute or two. This would 


BITTER COLD. 


‘always make the icy mass drop off, especially if | 


j the beard was kept short. 

‘If the reindeer-hood comes too close up around 
the chin, it, also, will accumulate ice in the same 
way, and in keeping it far enough away to avoid 
this the full chin is generally exposed. 
the nose, the eyes and part of the cheeks, are the 
only portions of the face exposed, for the hood 
comes down closely to the eyebrows. These 
exposed parts of the face are subject to frequent 
nips of frost, which during a very disagreeable 
day of wind and low temperature may exceed 
half-a-dozen an hour. 

The cure is to take the warm hand out of the 


reindeer-mitten and apply it directly to the place 


until the little white spot which attracted the atten- 
tion of some companion walking by your side, dis- 
appears, for so complete a local anesthetic is frost 
that you would never have known it yourself. 
This is especially true of the protuberant parts of 
the chin and cheeks, but sometimes upon the nose, 
just at the instant of freezing, is felt a hornet-like 
stitig that makes a person feel like jumping 
twenty feet into the air. 

I have often been asked if such bitter cold air 
would not freeze the tongue in the mouth while 


breathing, and I have noticed this sensation ap- | 


parently once or twice when the thermometer 
stood at about seventy degrees minus, but could 
at once get rid of the feeling by breathing through 
the nostrils and closing the mouth fora short time. 
The question naturally arises, why not breathe 
through the nostrils all the while, but doing so 
continuously always results in such a persistent 
catarrh that it does not take one long to return to 
the usual method of breathing through the mouth, 
as by far less disagreeable. 

Every one has heard about the drowsiness that 


accompanies extreme cold, and supposed by many | 


to be caused by breathing intensely cold air. 
None of my party experienced it in the least in 
all our winter’s trip of almost constant travel in 
not only the greatest cold, but the longest contin- 
ued cold endured by white men, showing that, 
living as the Esquimaux do, no such discomfort 
or danger need be feared. 

I have said that this intensely cold weather was 
usually accompanied by calms which made it 
quite bearable. I remember one quite noteworthy 
exception. One morning, the thermometer at 
eight o’clock showed us that it was sixty-eight 
degrees below zero, but as it was calm and quiet, 
we loaded our sledges for a short day’s journey 
to the igloo of an Esquimaux, where we could 
buy reindeer-meat for our dogs. 

We were just ready to start, when a wind sprang 
up that felt like facing razor-blades. Had it come 
ten minutes sooner we should not have thought of 
going, but being loaded, we started. 
trotted, and we ran along the whole way, except 
for one short rest, until we reached the welcome 
snow-house. Both the white men and the Esqui- 
maux were frozen in unexpected places. 

At the end of the journey the thermometer 
showed fifty-five degrees minus—that is, it was 
warmer by thirteen degrees. I told this to the 
Esquimaux with me, but I think from the in- 
credulous glances they took at each other that they 
voted the thermometer to be the most accom- 
plished Ananias they ever met, and wondered how 
we could allow ourselves to be duped by it. They 
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The chin, | 


The dogs | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| might believe the world was round, and turned over | 
every day without the polar bears sliding off the 
| slippery icebergs when it was upside down, simply 
because the white men said so, but nothing would 
persuade them that when they felt perfectly com- 
fortable and warm loading the sledge and harness- 
ing the dogs, it was colder than when their arms 
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Meanwhile, we cannot doubt that Russia’s pur- 
pose is always and resolutely the same as it 
has been for two hundred years. As the Sultan’s 
power becomes more and more feeble, as he sinks 
more hopelessly in debt, as his Government be- 
comes more corrupt and incapable, the impatience 
of Russia to absorb European Turkey becomes 
evidently greater. 

It is certain that what has pre- 
vented Russia, during the past three 
months, from once more pushing her 
legions across the Pruth, and speed- 
ing them towards the Balkans in a 
march of conquest, has been the 
restraining iufluence of Germany, 
added to the fear that another great 
aliiance in opposition to her ambitious 
aim might be made in Europe. 

Russia watches and waits for a 
golden opportunity to come. When 
she has money and men enough, 
when matters are ripe among the 
Balkan States, when Germany is no 
longer hostile to her design, when 
she sees no reason to fear the arms 
of England or of Austria, then, we 
may be sure, the errand which failed 
in 1854, and again in 1877, will be 
once more entered upon. 
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and legs were frozen, and their noses | 
and cheeks “nipped” most ferocious- 

ly with the frost. 
We tried to explain the effects of the wind, but 
they said they had known the wind to blow them 
oif their feet in the summer and not freeze them a | 


particle, and preferred to believe their senses 
rather than the little thermometer. 

They said they knew it seemed colder when the 
wind blew, but that was because it actually was 
colder at those times than at others; not simply 
because it seemed so, and here they stood firm. 

FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


+o 
BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


When winged crystals fill the air, 
And all the fields grow white and fair, 
And breaks the Christmas day, 
| The olden game of chief and lord, 
Of Robert and the Truce of God, 
Well may the children play. 


| —Selected, 
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RUSSIA’S AMBITION. 


There can be little doubt that the disturbances 
which have marked events in Bulgaria during the 
past weeks are an incident of the ancient ambi- 
tion of Russia to get possession of Constantinople. 
Those who read the history of Russia during the 
past forty years will perceive that she has been 
almost continuously, in one way or another, aim- 
ing at this prize. 

It is a Russian tradition that the Czar, Peter the 
| Great, who really built up the present empire, and 
|made it a European, instead of an Asiatic State, 
left in his will an injunction upon his successors, 
to attempt by every means to acquire the ‘Turkish 
capital. Many people doubt if Peter ever made 
such a will; but it is quite certain that his suc- 
cessors have acted as if it existed, and as if they 
were resolved to obey its command. 

The ambition of Russia to make Constantinople 
a Russian city, is the key, probably, to all her 
foreign policy and military movements. 

She entered upon the Crimean War, and then 
| upon the war of 1877, with the resolute purpose of 
| conquering the Turk, and raising aloft the Rus- 
| sian doubled-headed eagle on the banks of the 

Bosphorus. In both cases she failed, owing to the 
opposition, mainly, of Great Britain. There are 
many persons who think that the Russian advance 
in Central Asia towards India is really meant to 
| overawe and checkmate the English, and by threat- 
| ening the English empire in the East, to make 
England powerless to resist the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. 

It is this ambition of Russia to obtain the an- 
cient seat of the eastern Roman empire which 
leads her to interfere so often and so persistently 
; in the affairs of the little States which lie between 

the Russian frontier and the dominions of the 
Sultan. 

| She asserts that she freed the Bulgarians from 
Turkish tyranny eight years ago; and this she re- 
gards as entitling her to say how and by whom 
Bulgaria shall be ruled. The Bulgarian Prince, 
Alexander, showed signs of wishing to make his 
principality a really independent State; and Rus- 
sia, fearing to lose her hold there, caused Alex- 
ander to abandon his throne. 

Now that he has abdicated, Russia seems deter- 
mined to decide in fact,—though under the treaty 
of Berlin she cannot do so except in concert with 
the other Powers,—who shall be his successor. 
The Czar even opposed the selection of Prince 
Waldemar, of Denmark, the Czarina’s own 
brother, for the place, apparently more because he 
was the choice of the Bulgarian Parliament than 
because the Czar distrusted the Prince. 

The other small kingdoms, Roumania, Servia 
and Greece, were formerly very friendly to Russia. 
But the events of the past ten years have aroused 
in them all ambitions which are inconsistent with 
those of the Czar. They now look with dread 
upon the prospect of the extension of the great, 
despotic empire of Russia to the Bosphorus and 
the A°gean; and feel that their own existence as 
independent kingdoms would be endangered by 
such an event. 





For the Companion. 


CHARITY. 


She does not live to pieane the eye 
With fragile loveliness, 

But common ways to sanctify, 

| And humble hearts to bless. 


In purling is the stream not wise? 
| In carolling the bird? 
Ay! so is she in sacrifice, 
And smile and loving word. 
ISRAEL JORDAN, 


assailant 
CHRISTMAS. 
There is an old Latin proverb which says ‘The 


'times are changed, and we are changed in them.” 
It is a true saying. Nor are we necessarily to re- 
proach ourselves or others for taking different 
views of things from those which we once took. 
Right is right, and wrong is wrong; the truth can 
never be a lie, a lie can never be the truth. 

But one must be careful not to apply these 
truisms, which no one wishes to deny, to mat- 
ters to which they are not properly applicable. 
| There could be no better illustration than is to be 
| drawn from the observance of Christmas in this 
| country. 
| One can enter most heartily into the spirit that 
|moved J udge Sewall, two hundred years ago, to 
| declare in his diary, with a pious chuckle, that no 
| one observed the day, and that the Boston shops 
| were open, and the country teams coming to 
town as on any other day. At the very same 
moment one can be planning to celebrate the day 
by attending church ; by decorating the home with 
crosses and evergreen wreaths ; by giving presents ; 
by feasting and merry-making; by keeping a high 
festival and holiday. 

Is this inconsistent ? By no means. The fathers 
saw occasion to protest with all their souls and 
in every outward act against what they regarded 
as harmful superstition, against substituting for 
the religion of the heart a code of outward forms. 
Looking at the matter as they did, they could not 
do otherwise than reject all the feasts and fasts of 
the Christian year. 

Easter and Christmas, Advent and Lent, Good 
Friday, Ascension Day, and every Saint’s day in 
the calendar, were equally and totally abolished. 
The English Puritans and their American descend- 
ants and imitators, went very much further in this 
movement than did the German Protestants. 
Luther never deemed it necessary to discontinue 
any of the observances based upon incidents in 
the life of Jesus,—His birth, His temptation, His 
passion, His death, His resurrection, and His as- 
cension. 

The. English and American Puritans, however, 
would never have been the sturdy, uncompromis- 
ing, religion-governed men they were, if they had 
not gone to the extremest length in casting out 
of their lives everything which savored of the 
creed they were abandoning. It was quite nat- 
ural, but not at all necessary, that the form of 
not observing any of the high Christian festivals 
should remain after the need of the protest which 
non-observance symbolized, had passed away. 

The case may be put in this way: the fathers of 
New England would have been glad always to 
rejoice over the event which Christmas commem- 
orates,—the birth of the Saviour. The institu- 
tion of Thanksgiving Day shows that they had no 
deep objection to the arbitrary setting apart of one 
day in the year for special thanksgiving to God 
for special mercies. But to observe the 25th of 
December, which was not the true birthday of 
Jesus, would make them partakers in what they 
deemed a sinful superstition. Therefore they dis- 
carded the day. 

Now their sons observe it. It took a long time 
for them to see that the protest had been effectual, 
so far as they were concerned, and that, without 
accepting the view that Christmas is the real birth- 
day of Christ, they might as followers of Christ 
celebrate one day in the year, however arbitrarily 
designated, as an anniversary of the appearance 
of their Lord on the earth; but they see it now. 

Thus it is that without inconsistency, without 
casting a reproach upon the fathers, without an 
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apology for a change, every one may now unite 
with the whole body of Christendom, of every 
name and sect, in all the religious and secular ob- 
servances of a grand feast and holiday. True, 
the day is to some of them more than it is to 
others; but to all of us it is a day in which to re- 
joice and be glad, because it is fitting that one day 
of the year should be set apart in which to praise 
God that He sent the Son to be the Redeemer of 
the world. 


or 


CHRISTMAS MONEY. 


How little it is compared with our wishes! 

Not long before Christmas last winter, a lady of 
moderate means, who had been absorbingly occupied 
all the morning in trying to make a little money goa 
great way, observed two richly-dressed women talk- 
ing in the doorway of a Boston store. They were 
speaking of lace handkerchiefs. 

“I wanted dreadfully to get her the one marked 
fifteen dollars,” said one of them, with a sigh; “but 
I’d put her down for only ten dollars, and I could not 
go beyond my limit.” 

Ten dollars for one present, and that only a hand- 
kerchief! The lady who listened would have thought 
it nothing extraordinary to make ten dollars purchase 
a dozen presents, each of which would give more 
pleasure to the recipients than the expensive lace 
trifle to the fine lady, already overwhelmed with elab- 
orate nothings, for whom it was no doubt destined. 
Nevertheless, she could sympathize with the feelings 
of the speaker, for, after all, it is the limit, whether 
it be ten dollars or a hundred dollars, ten cents ora 
treasured quarter, that makes at once the difficulty 
and the delight of Christmas shopping. 

Each of these ladies—she of the full purse and she 
of the light one,—had doubtless experienced at some 
time the delicious anguish of finding something ex- 
actly suited to the taste of a fastidious friend, and 
which proved to cost just a little more than she knew 
she ought to pay. Both had probably hovered help- 
lessly about the counter where such a precious article 
was displayed—retiring, returning, gazing, calculat- 
ing, rejecting, and again returning; unwilling to pur- 
chase, and almost unable to get away. 

Let us hope, also, that each had known the keen 
and lofty satisfaction of finally escaping the snare, 
and finding later, after patient and unwearying search, 
something even more suitable, and of a price within 
their limit! Such a satisfaction is worth toiling for, 
and not unfrequently rewards the enterprise and res- 
olution of the courageous shopper. 

Time, taste, and the ardent desire to please, will 
accomplish wonders within a very narrow limit in- 
deed. Not long ago two young ladies, intimate 
friends, who had always been accustomed to ex- 
change presents, and both of whom were at the time 
unusually short of money, made a compact. 

At first they intended to give each other nothing; 
but, as the generous season approached its climax, 
their feelings revolted, and they agreed instead to 
expend for each other only an equal, stipulated sum, 
quite small, in order that the day should not pass 
without some remembrance. When they met Christ- 
mas night, one said to the other,— 

“Your present was just what I wanted, but you 
broke your promise. I know it cost more than you 
engaged to spend.’’ 

“It didn’t,’ was the reply; ‘‘but what you gave me 
did, certainly, and it was not fair to make me feel so 
mean!” 

Each gift had cost exactly the prescribed sum. A 
little extra patience had supplied all else necessary,, 
and the two girls enjoyed the triumph of solving a 
practical problem, as well as of pleasing each other. 
They consider their presents of that year the most 
successful they ever gave. 





MANLY. 


Here is a true incident which we commend to the 
consideration not only of boys, but of the fathers 
of boys. 

Mr. P—— was a stock broker in New York. His: 
only son, Phil, was born to the expectation of vast 
wealth, and hence dawdled idly through college, and 
studied a little law as an amusement. His real train- 
ing was as a society man. At twenty-two he could 
lead the german admirably, was an authority om 
women’s gowns and hats, knew better than any other 
gossip in town which of the girls were ‘‘fly,”” and 
which were likely to catch the “big fish im the matri- 
monial pond.” His father was, in his dainty speech, 
‘Old Check-signer,” his sister ‘‘the best-groomed 
yearling filly in the field.” 

He’d read nothing but the latest magazine, and vers 
de société. He never voted; scarcely knew who was 
President, and took no interest in the great problems 
of national importance with which other men were 
struggling. His sole concern in life was the last cut 
in coats, and anxiety as to whicb balls or receptions 
he should attend next week. 

On Black Friday Mr. P—— lost every dollar of his 
fortune, and died soon afterward. Phil was almost 
penniless. He made his way to Colorado, and took up 
land, built a hut and lived in it. At bottom there was 
good manly stuff in the lad. Pain, loneliness, the 
great silent mountains about him, brought it out. No 
meals at Delmonico’s had ever the relish of the flap- 
jacks and bacon which he cooked himself after a hard 
day’s work. 

He suddenly awakened to the interests about him; 
the raising of great herds of cattle; the mining for 
gold; the moving of vast crops; the building of rail- 
ways across the continent. The man developed in 
body and mind. He began, too, to keep step with the 
active, pushing, live men who are conquering the wil- 
derness of the great Northwest. He is now a man of 
force and sound sense, with broad, grave, liberal! 
views, taking part in all the work which will advance: 
the West. 

If he remembers the puerile, trifling man milliner™ 
who led the german in fashionable Fifth Avenue 
houses a few years ago, it is with a blush of shame. 

How many manly American boys, the sons of 
wealthy, hard-working fathers, are sinking into the 
puny, aimless life of men of society in our large 
cities!’ The great West, with its countless opportu. 
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nities, its scope, its vast interests, develop strong, 
helpful men out of unpromising material. 

“The bane, the antidote are both before them.” 
They should consider well before they choose between 
them. 

PROPHESY. 

The wisest men are not wise when they try to tell 
us what is to happen. ‘Ages must roll away,” said 
Fisher Ames in 1791, “before our Western wilderness 
will be peopled, and God alone knows how it can ever 
be governed.” Any tourist who crosses the continent 
in an excursion train knows how to appreciate Fisher 
Ames’s prophetic powers. The wilderness is consid- 
erably peopled already, and the people govern them- 
selves. 

It is only about forty-tive years since Daniel Web- 
ster spoke in the Senate with the loftiest contempt of 
the “worthless country” west of the Missouri as “a 
region of savages and wild beasts, of deserts of 
shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and 
prairie dogs.”’ It could never be of use! In the same 
speech he described our magnificent western coast as 
“rockbound, cheerless, uninviting, and not a harbor 
onit.” At that time California was still a Mexican 
province. 

When Charles Sumner entered the Senate in 1851, 
bringing with him only a superb presence and a 
promising home reputation, the veteran Senator, 
Thomas Benton, of Missouri, said to him, in his posi- 
tive manner,— 

“You have come upon the stage too late, sir. Not 
only have our great men passed away,but the great 
issues have been settled also. ‘The last of these was 





the National Bank, and that has been overthrown 
forever. Nothing is left you, sir, but puny sectional 
questions and petty strifes about slavery and fugitive | 
slave laws, involving no national interests.” 

Mr. Sumner himself was the authority for the 
story. Senator Douglas appears to have had an ink- 
ling of the truth about the young man from Massa- 
chusetts. Major Ben: Perley Poore relates, in his 
Reminiscences, that, one afternoon, while Mr. Sum- 
ner was speaking, Douglas, who was listening in the 
cloak-room, said to a friend,— 

**Do you hear that man? He may be a fool, but he 
has pluck. I wonder whether he knows himself what 
he is doing? I am not sure whether I should have 
the courage to say those things to the men who are 
scowling around him.” 

These remarks have a slight savor of prophesy, but 
if any one had foretold the future of Charles Sumner 
on that afternoon, the Little Giant from Illinois 
would have scouted him as a wild visionary. Just so, 
if there were anyone who could look ahead and tell us 
who will be President in 1896, how impossible of ful- 
filment the prophecy would seem! 


+ 
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SHOULD SHE HANG IT UP? 


Miss Aureola, in the privacy of her own apartment, 
sits in a rocking-chair, swaying pensively backward 
and forward, while a pucker of the deepest solemnity 
between her eyebrows seems to reprove the frivolity 
of the fluffy yellow curls that try their best to tumble 
down and hide it. 

She is indeed absorbed in thought; and while she 
thinks, she rocks; and while she rocks, she gently 
strokes something long and limp and slim and black 
that is hanging across her knee. 

Her age is but fifteen, yet she has reached an im- 


| ful. 
| its source Prof. Low’s party discovered four or five 





portant crisis in life. She has asked advice from | 
the family upon her conduct in this emergency, but 
the family have not responded satisfactorily ; in fact, 
mamma only said, ‘Nonsense, child!” and grand- | 
mother laughed, and told her to “do just as you like 
about it, dear!’ 

Do just as she likes! Of course she will do just as 
she likes, as soon as she finds out what that is. If 
she had known what she liked, why do they suppose 
she asked advice? She gives the long black thing a 
pettish twitch, and reflects that the best people are 
stupid sometimes. 

She goes over the matter once more. Would it be 
proper? Oh yes, it would be proper enough. Would 
it look silly? Well—she isn’t sure. That’s the first 
difficulty. Supposing it wouldn’t look silly, does she 
want to doit? Indeed, she does! Giving it up would 
make her feel almost as badly as she did the day she 
learned there wasn’t any Santa Claus. 

But is she willing to run the risk of being laughed 
at, and called a baby? Oh dear, she doesn’t know! 
Most girls stop at twelve, or even ten; but as long as 
she has kept on so long, it seems as if now she might 
keep on until sixteen—and then, think of the joy if 
to-morrow morning she should really find a watch, 
a gold watch stowed away snugly in the toe! 

How much more exciting it would be than to have 
that precious, long-expected article, loved for years 
beforehand, just prosaically handed to her, done up 
in a parcel! 

Miss Aureola rises, with the black thing in her | 
fend, and glides down stairs. Baby's sock and little | 
sister’s short red stocking are already pinned up be- 
side the hearth. She fastens her slim stocking beside 
‘them, and becomes quite convinced as she does so 
ithat the less grown-up one feels the better, at Christ- 
mas-time. 
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“THE TYRANT CUSTOM.” 


Othello’s expression, “the tyrant custom,” sets 
forth the social despotism which is obeyed by those 
whe protest against its rule, as well as by the men 
“‘who feel by rule and think by precedent.” ‘What 
will Mrs. Grundy say?” has influenced men who could 
face a cannon without winking. 

At the beginning of this century, there were men 
who abstained from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
because they saw the evil that such beverages wrought. 
Yet “tyrant custom” insisted that guests should be 
served with liquor, and these total abstainers obeyed 
the social rule. 

The Rev. Andrew Yates, the minister of East Hart- 
ford from 1801 to 1814, was a sturdy opponent of the | 
drinking usages which most clergymen then sanc- 
tioned by precept and example. Once at a meeting | 
of ministers in his house, he obeyed the social custom 
by setting out decanters, and saying,— 

“Brethren, here is rum, gin, brandy, laudanum—all 
poison. Help yourselves!” 





| 


| ing, at which each was represented by a lawyer. 


| on Sixth Avenue bears this legend, ‘Boots Polished 


the charge of inhospitality by refusing to offer to 
others what his conscience would not allow him to 
use. ‘Men's thoughts,” says Bacon, ‘ure much ac- 
cording to their inclination; their discourses and 
speeches according to their learning and infused 
opinions; but their deeds are after as they have been 
accustomed.” 





Companion Sent Free. 


The Companion will be sent free up to Jan. 1, 
1887, to all new subscribers sent us during the 
month of December. 





UNEXPLORED CANADA. 


No account of the unexplored regions of the world 
would be complete that left out a considerable part of 
the Dominion of Canada, which lies at our very 
doors. Prof. George Low, of the Canadian Geologi- 
cal Survey, has made a trip from Winnipeg to Hud- 
son’s Bay, and says that the existing maps of that 
district are incorrect, being based on descriptions 





THE YOU TH’S 


Sturdy as was his protest, he did not dare to incur | 





given by Indians. 


A great part of the journey from Winnipeg was 
accomplished in birch canoes paddled by Indians. 
Until the height of land was reached which divides 
the direct water-shed of Hudson’s Bay from that of | 
Lake Winnipeg, the country was an immense tract of | 
rocks, with scarcely any vegetation. When the Hud- | 
son Bay slope was reached, the country became much | 
more fertile. | 

The party, arriving at the source of Berens River, | 
which flows westward into Lake Winnipeg, soon 
found the source of the Severn, which flows eastward 


| into Hudson’s Bay. The scenery here became beauti- 


About one hundred miles down this river from 


large lakes, about sixty miles in width. The land 
within a radius of eighty or one hundred miles of 
these lakes is fine farming-land, and it was found that 
the frost would not prevent the raising of crops. 

The country from the mouth of the Severn to the 
Berens River, and to Fort Trout on the Swan River, 
has never been explored. Prof. Low says that there 
is a tract eight hundred and thirty miles across from | 
Lake Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay which no white 
man has ever traversed. In this region there are | 
great numbers of deer and caribou, but small game is 
very scarce. 

The party stayed at Fort Severn, on Hudson’s Bay, 
a short time, and then travelled along the coast to 
Yak River, two hundred miles north, and thence re- 
turned to Winnipeg. 


or 
A LONG LEASE. 


The ambition of a poor man to own the house in 
which he lives and the land on which it stands should | 
be encouraged. It is a laudable trait and one the | 
indulgence of which brings stability and prosperity | 
to a country. Carlyle used to tell an amusing story 
in illustration of the anxiety of Scotchmen to build 
on ground which they owned rather than on that 
leased for aterm of years, no matter how long the 
lease might run. 


Once a year an old tailor came to his parents’ 
house, for a shilling a day and his victuals, in order 
to “make down” the father’s clothes into new suits 
for the boy. As the house was badly lighted, the 
tailor brought with him a round sod of turf, as large 
as the top of a small table. 

Placing it on the floor, he stuck into it a stick, with 
a slit split on the top, which held a candle like a vise, 
and sitting by it on the floor, worked from morning to 
night, barring meal-times. 

The tailor’s ambition to purchase the house in which 
he lived made him industrious and saving. But the 
owner of the house wanted a high price for it, and so 
the negotiations went on for four years. 

At length the two contracting parties held a meet- 
draft deed was produced and the house-owner’s law- | 
yer began to read aloud, “I, John So-and-So, hereby | 
agree to let, lease, ete., for 999 vears” 

“What's that you said about letting and leasing?” 
struck in the tailor. ‘I tell ye I'll hae naeting adae 
wi’ the transaction awa, unless I can buy the house 
out and out, to a’ eternity!” 

Yell, now,” said the lawver, winking at the 





“Well 
tailor’s lawyer, “suppose we add a 9 figure to it and 
then see how it reads: ‘I, John ——, hereby let, lease, 
ete., for 9999 years.’ ”’ | 

But even for that term, it was only after much per- 
suasion that they secured the tailor’s acceptance of 
the deed. 


+e 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


A person who is evidently curious in regard to such 
matters, has been copying some of the signs which 
are to be seen at this time in New York. Among 
others not one whit less absurd than these, he prints 
the following: 


A confectioner on Fourth Avenue gives the public 
this notice, “Pies Open All Night.” Another estab- 
lishment of similar character exhibits a placard which 
reads, ‘‘Home-made Dining-Rooms, Family Oysters.” 
Still another occupies the field with ‘‘Home-made 
Pies, Pastry and Oysters.”” The demand for oysters 
must be varied and somewhat equivocal, if we may 
judge from the readiness of an East Broadway caterer | 
to supply “Fresh Salt Oysters and Larger Beer.” | 

Not only in the purveyor’s line of business, but in 
the way of personal service and attendance, the pub- 


| 
lic are invited to notice some strange offers. 


A sign | 


Inside.”” This is pretty nearly matched for absurdity 
7 the announcement, “Goin’ Out by the Day Done 
ere.’ 

But it is not alone upon grotesque signs that the 
affairs of a busy community are made known to an 
interested public. The advertising columns of a news- 

r are kindred to the signs which stare at us from 
either side of the street, as witnesseth the following: 
“Wanted, a servant that knows how to cook and take 
care of children.” 








a 


CHOICE OF WEAPONS. 


It is not always possible to preserve a reputation 
for consistency, and the man who can succeed in 
doing so, during stress of circumstances, must have a 
nimble mind. 





An old Georgian judge had been a fierce secession- | 


| ist, and the fact was not forgotten when, after the | 


war, he entered the political arena of his native State. | 
Speaking one evening in the interests of his own 
candidate for Congress, some one in the audience, 
who evidently had a good memory, inquired,— 

“Didn’t you speak here just before the war?” 

“TI did,” proudly responded the judge. 

“And didn’t you say we could whip the Yankees 
with pop-guns?” 

“I did,” replied the unabashed judge; “but, con- | 
found ’em, they wouldn’t fight that way!” 


| ing. Light,Novel, and Inexpen- 


| cts. 


Steel Pen 


COMPANION. 








Thurber, Whyland & Co.'s Flavoring Extracts are 
noted for their undoubted purity and delicate flavor, 
combined with a strength unequalled by any other brand, 
Housekeepers should use no other. [Ade, 
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‘ew No, 19 is self-shut- 
ting. ong springs secure ut, 
safely npr and clo: 
the bulky book. Book-se 
ware! This bodes brisk 
y. More wire holders sc 
years than all other 

combined, and not a 
complaint. Ask any dealer 
for them or send to L. \OYES, 
101 W. Monroe St. , Chicago. 
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Cc ome / * . 
Learn Short-hand, Old School. Every graduate em- 
ployed. Big salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction. Type writing and penmanship. Under 
the personal management of F. W. WILLIss, late pri- 
vate short-hand reporter of Hon. J. Warren Keifer, ex- 
Speaker Lower House of Congress. 200 students. Address 


WILLISS COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, 0. 











INDIA PUNJAB FURNITURE. 


Tables, Screens, Cabinets, 
Shelf Stands, Bowl Stands, Wall 
Pockets, ete., in odd & artistic 
designs. Framing finished in 
bronze or antique gold,surfaces 
covered with fine Chinese matt- 





sive; excellently adapted for 
cottages and seaside homes. 
Send for cir'lar. This table seut 
by freight on receipt of 86.00, 
A. MEINECKE & SON, Milwaukee Wis 


D. R. Alward, of Auburn, N. Y., 
AUTOGRAPHS formerly an extensive traveller, 

and for some years in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States, proposes to sell his 
extensive collection of American and Foreign Auto- 
graph Letters, State Papers, Interesting Manuscripts, 
and, Historical Documents, mostly accompanied with 
choice Portraits. The collection is rich in Presidents, 
Signers of the Dec ation. Statesmen of the Revolu- 
tionary period, American Literati, Foreign Potentates, 
including the lines of Bourbon aud Orleans down from 
Anthony de Bourbon, and the Hapsburghs from Maxi- 
milian I, born 1459, to Francis LL, who died 1835, Also, 
Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, and most German authors. 
Very complete in English authors and authoresses. 
Rich in French authors, artists, statesmen, ete, Descrip- 
tive catalogue of 630 lots sent post-free on receipt of 25 
Valuable Autograph Letters taken 
change. Correspondence solicited, 











Reliable Carpenter z 


Organs 
FOR 
CHURCH and 
CHAPEL. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION, They are 
pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in’ exact 
accord with the voice, 
and full of patented 
improvements, More 





ranging in price from $20 up. “Mr. Carpenter builds 
most emphatically AN HONEST ORGAN.” 

All organs of our manufacture warranted for 8 years, 
Special inducements to ministers and churches, Cata- 
logue free. E, P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


BABY'S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Every mother in good health, who ean, should nurse 
her own babe. That's the best Christmas dinner known 
for an infant. But where a mother needs a substitute 
for her own milk, she cannot be too careful in ascertain- 
ing on what she is feeding her child, 

There are many injurious compounds called infants’ 
food in the market. These contain no statement of the 
contents of the package. On every package of Nestlé’s 
Milk Food you will see these words: “This package 
contains a compound of MILK, WHEAT and 
SUGAR only.” If you would have your babe grow up 
strong and ruddy, with a skin free from blotches owing 
to_unsuitable diet, commence on Christmas day to feed 
it Nestlée’s Milk Food. 

We are unknown to thousands of mothers who may 
read this notice, and may be accused of selfish motive, 
but our best Christmas cheer and greeting is, be very 
careful what you put into your infant’s stomach, and if 
you have a good family physician, consult HIM about 


NESTLE’sS MILK FOOD. 


A sample will be sent_on application to 








THOS. LEEMING & CO.,Sole Agents, New York. 
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Ordinary Hand-Made Nail. 


Is the 





Putnam Hot-Forged Nail. 


@aewewrs::— 


Nails made by the Cold Rolling, Punching and 
Shearing Process. 
Froma Horse's Foot, Boston, Mass, 


eae 


‘rom a Horse’s Foot, San Francisco, Cal. 


addressing 





The 
Christmas Number 


of Book News is ready December 5 ; 
sixty pages full of pictures out of the 
Holiday Books of the season, and in- 
formation about the books themselves, 
including Wanamaker’s prices for them, 
postage paid, and in the bookstore. 


Five Cents 


will get 


it, wherever you are. The 
price is 


absurd, but no matter.. Of 
course it costs more money. So does 
the 2outh’s Companion. ‘Advertisers 
partly pay for both; and what they 
pay comes off the price. 


Book News 





n Ex-| 


than 50 different styles, | 


’ For unless you know what Nail has been 

used in Shoeing him, you are liable at 
any moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which 
has penetrated the wall of the foot, resulting in lockjaw 
or death, as has been frequently the case since the intro- 


is made to tell you how you can get 
your books, without doubt or risk, for 
less money than you suppose. The 
fact is, the so-called prices of books are 
fictitious ; fictitious always one way ; 
too high. A bookseller has the right to 
make his own prices. Wanamaker 
makes them to draw your trade, if you 
are stupidly served at home. Book 
NEws is his descriptive price-list. 


John Wanamaker, 


| PHILADELPHIA. 

_A Book for Boys. 
|How a boy had better behave in 
business and what is going to come 
of it. By aman who was once a boy 
himself, who knows what boys are 


| <S# . . 
| good for and what is good for them. 





the 


The writer is J. E, Powers, of Philadelphia, 
Ile does know 


writer of Wanamaker’s advertisements. 
| what boys are good for. 
The boy who gets the book for Christmas has a wise 
friend and helper. 
| Two bindings: 10 and 25 cents, Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER, PRICE $40. 













Interchangeable Rubber Type, $1 per font; 15 styles ot 
Type in English; also Greek, Italian, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, ete, 

“We are satisfied that the Hall cannot be excelled in 
any particular.”—SNOW Bros., Attys., Spencer, lowa, 

Send 6 cts. in stamps for 40-page illustrated Catalogue. 

HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 











cold rolled nails. 


The Putnam Nail 


only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
Horseshoe Nail in the World 


that is not cut, clipped or sheared upon the point, and will not split 
in driving. In pointing, as well as making these Nails, the old hand 
process has been followed as nearly as possible, with such complete 
success that they are the only Genuine Hammer-pointed Nail in 
the world in which the stiffness and ductibility has been maintained 
without injuring the fibre of the iron; hence, it is impossible to find a 
PUTNAM Nail which slivers in driving. 

See that your horse is shod with our nail, and avoid all risk, 
For sale by all dealers in Horse Nails. 


Sample sent free by mail by 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Boston, Mass. 





P. O. address, NEPONSET, MASS. 
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— FOR TRIAL 


We will send a Sample 
Card, containing 5 of 
the leading numbers, 
postpaid, on receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp. 
Please mention the 
Youth’s Companion. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
C0., 
753 & 755 Broadway, New York 
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For the Companion, 
THE LAST RELIC, 


I. 
With fingers all knotted and bony, 
She clutched it in eager alarm, 
Like a miser who dies for his money, 
Struck down by a plunderer’s arm, 
But her greed, when its secret was sought for, 
Was a passion with tears to be told, 
And the treasure she clung to and fought for 
jas a treasure more precious than gold, 


Il. 

T hrough the slums of the elty, unfragrant, 
She had wandered, old, weary and lame, 
Till the sentrymen seized her—a vagrant,— 

And the clerk of the night took her name. 
But then voices, with kindly endeavor 
Made gentle, spoke not of her sin, 
For a captive more pitiful never 
The gate of a prison shut in, 





Ill, 
One hand, from the quest of the jailer, 
*Neath her poor ragged apron concealed, 
Shrank in fear, and her lips growing paler, 
n grief to his merey appealed, 
“Sure it’s nothing—no, nothing to mind of— 
Let me have it—O spare it, [ pray! 
It’s only —a kind of —a kind of 
A keepsake—dovn't take it away !” 


IV. 

Her eves -for the tear-drops had started, — 
She hid with one thin, withered arm, 

While the jailer, stern-faced, but kind-hearted, 
Assured her, and soothed her alarm, 

He must search, for his duty compelled it; 
Her band from the apron he drew, 

And soon from the fingers that held it, 
Uneovered a torn little shoe, 


v. 
“You may keep it,” he faltered—"ne danger” — 
And the pauper sobbed back through her tears, 
That has cheered Ine when hope was a stranger, 
My joy five-and-thirty long years. 
"Dis the last, sinee LT mourned him, heart-broken, 
Left to me, of my baby. my lanib 
And but for that dear little token 
I had been twice the wretel that Pam.” 





Vi. 
In the cell, where they led her, and left her, 
Sauk the weary old vagrant to rest, 
With her dream of the day that bereft her, 
And the relic of love on her breast. 
And the Friend whe her infant had taken 
Came smiling, more near than she knew, 
And His sign to the mother forsaken 
Was the touch of that torn little shoe, 





THERON BROWN, 
me +> _ 
For the Companion. 
MODERN AND ANCIENT SAINTS. 


Mr. Ruskin recently bewailed with vehemence 
the fact that the modern world produces no saints 
such as were venerated by the ancients. Our 
present civilization, he thinks, renders it impossi- 
ble for these types of Christianity to be repro- 
duced, and most of our Christian people are glad 
of it. Human nature can be as unreasonable and 
rampant ina cloister, or a wilderness, as in the 
hurry and turmoil of this nineteenth century. 

rhe saint, or holy man, of antiquity separated 
himself by some forcible means from the world, 
to give himself up to prayer, fasting and contem- 
plation. He was often a man of wealth and 
influence, who had been vicious and dissolute in 
youth, and who used these exceptional means in 
order to restore his thoughts and soul to purity. 

St. Jerome was a dissipated Dalmatian noble, 
who lived alone for four vears in the desert of 
Chaleis ; 
Antioch, who, when converted, spent six years 


St. John Chrysostom was a lawyer of 


fasting in the wilderness; St. Gregory, who was | 


chief magistrate of Rome, retired to a cell in a 
hospital; St. Simeon Stylites lived upon a pillar 
for thirty vears. 

On the outside of several old English churches 
can still be seen the cells into which anchorites (or 
ankers, as they were then called,) were built. 
‘They were stone cells about seven feet square, 
with but one opening, a window too small for a 
man’s body to pass through. When the anchorite 
was built into this prison, it was for life. He 
was dependent for food on the charity of passers- 
by. 

Among Pagan nations the path to extreme holi- 
ness is by the same way —- mortification of the 
flesh. An English resident in India recently gave 
a description of the tortures to which the Bud- 


dhist priests subject themselves. They surpass 


in horror any self-inflicted discipline of the early | 


Christians. 

In both Christian and Pagan countries tradition 
has enlarged the histories of these devout men 
with accounts of their miraculous power over 


animals. The lions serve them; the bees bring 


them tidings; the birds combine to waft the holy | 


Rajah Pul through the air, and the fishes form a 
raft on which St. Sophia floats over the sea. It is 


ouly the expression of the popular idea that the | 


pure man is closely akin to nature. 

Mr. Ruskin says truly that the economy of our 
present civilization is opposed to the old type of 
saint. A man who would request nowadays to 
be built up in a wall for life, would promptly be 
sent to a mad-house, and the society for repress- 
ing mendicancy would probably take St. Simeon 
from his pillar and set him to sawing wood. But 
these were sincere men in their day. 

The sincere Christian of to-day, however, is 
apt to spend his strength for his fellow-man. He 
is a poor clergyman, preaching Christ and living 
on the wages of a day laborer; he is a young 


fellow, carrying cheerfully into middle age the 
weight of an aged mother and invalid sisters. Or 
it may be a poor sempstress, who exemplifies her 


Christianity by supporting a drunken father; or a | 


weary little washerwoman, 
adopted orphans at home. 
laugh, talk, like the rest of us. They never saw a 
wilderness, and none of them fast unless their 
larder is empty. But God, when He reckons up 
His saints, will write among them the name of 
many such a seemingly commonplace man or 
woman. 


with one or two 


—_————_+or—_—_——_ 
EARTHQUAKE SCENES. 





The behavior of the recent earthquake at Charles- 
ton, S. C., towards the railroads leading from that 
city was both shocking and eccentric. It twisted the 
tracks, and on one road the moving train was caught 
between two twists, that were shaped like a huge S, 
and could neither advance nor return. A train on 
another road started from Asheville at seven o’clock 
in the morning, on Tuesday, and should have reached 
Charleston, twenty-two miles distant, in an hour. It 
did not arrive until the morning of Wednesday, hav- 
ing been thirty-six hours on the way. The passen- 
| gers passed through some fearful experiences. 

While the train was running rapidly, the car in 
which the passengers were seated suddenly turned 
; over to the right, and nearly touched the ground. 
Then, righting itself, it went as far over to the left. 
Recovering its upright position, it moved backward 
and forward, sprang up into the air as if it would 
stand on end, and then plunged down, like a ship 
atsea. The wonder is that it did not turn over, and 
endanger every passenger in it. 

The conductor sprang twice for the bell-rope, but 
was thrown back each time. A young man, more 
agile, caught the rope, the engineer applied the air- 
brakes, and the train stood still. 





Ladies fainted and strong men quailed, not know- 
ing what had caused the eccentric movements. When 
they got out of the car, they were amazed to find the 
train, engine and all, on the rails. 

Phey had reached Summerville, and soon felt the 
upheavals and undulations which indicated the work- 
ings of an earthquake. The affrighted negroes ran 
into the street, yelling, praying, and singing. 

Gireat stalwart black men held their children up 
high above their heads, and offered them to God in 
sacrifice, imploring Him to take the infants and spare 
the fathers. 

“O Lord,” shouted one negro, “just spare me now! 
Spare me tirst! Then spare these other people!” 

One young white man went around holding a Bible 
} under his arm as acharm. When a shock came, he 
would drop on his knees and pray as loud as his lungs 
; Warranted. A conductor, a practical Christian, shook 

him by the shoulder, and bade him get up and help 
quiet the women and children, or bring chairs and 
blankets out of the houses for their comfort. 

But the earthquake brought out the heroism as well 

as the cowurdice of human nature. Some of the 
| heroes were children. A Charleston family, living in 
a brick house, jumped out of bed when the shock 
swayed their dwelling. One of the family, a little 
boy just seven years old, ran to his aged grand- 
mother’s room, helped pull her out of bed, and as- 
sisted in getting her down stairs and out on the lawn. 
[t required ten minutes, but the little hero did not 
leave her till he saw the old lady wrapped up and 
sitting in a chair on the wet grass. 

In ille, a little girl, the granddaughter of a 
clergyman, hearing her mother talking of the dread 
ful calamity, became very nervous. After she had 
gone to bed, she said to herself, “Dear God, please 
don't let the earthquake come to hurt us to-night,”’ 
and then turned over and went to sleep. The next 
morning, a8 soon as her little eves were opened, she 
said, ‘Ma, ma, God did not let the earthquake come 
last night because | begged Him!” 

On the second night of the disturbance, after a 
severe shaking in Summerville, a fath r was walking 
the room in a state of nervous apprehension. His 
little three-year-old boy was in bed in the same room. 
“Pa, pa,” he ealled out, “if God wants to shake the 
house, let Him shake it, but IT want you to come and 
lie down by me, and go to sleep.” 

Several families, living near each other in Summer- 
ville, gathered after the first terrible upheaval in a 
large yard. There were forty children of all ages 
among them, and they, without a word from their 
elders, gathered together, joined hands in a circle, 
knelt on the ground, and in their own words offered 
raver, 

' Was not He who took little children in His arms 











+o 
HIS CAMEL-RIDE, 


Sir Samuel Baker gives the following vivid descrip- 
| tion of riding acamel in Africa. “Of all species of 
fatigue,” he says, “the back-breaking, monotonous 
| swing of a heavy camel is the worst; and should the 
rider lose patience and administer a sharp cut with 
the coorbatch that induces the creature to break into 
| a trot, the torture of the rack is a pleasant tickling 
compared to the sensation of having your spine 
driven by a sledge-hammer from below, half a foot 
| deeper into the skull, 
} ‘The human frame may become inured to almost 


| anything; thus the Arabs, who have always been | 


These people dress, | & 


and blessed them in the midst of that praying band? | 





trained in long, stiff, narrow curls, precisely similar 
to the tobacco known as ‘‘negro-head,” alternately 
| started upright en masse, as though under the influ- 
| ence of electricity, and ‘then fell as suddenly upon his 
| shoulder. 

| ‘This object so thoroughly disguised by rapidity of 
| movement was El Baggar—happy, delighted El Bag- 

ar! 





“As he came rapidly round towards us flourishing 
his cooabatch, I called to him, ‘Is that a nice hygeen 
for the sit (lady), El Baggar’ Is it very easy? 

| “He was almost incapable of reply. ‘V-e-r-y 
e-e-a-a-8-y,’ replied the trustworthy authority, ‘j-j-j-just 
the thin-n-n-g for the S-i-i-t-t-t.’ 

“*All right; that will do,’ I said, and the jockey 
pulled up his steed. 

***Are the other camels better or worse than that?’ 
I asked. 

***Much worse,’ replied El Baggar; ‘the others are 
rather rough, but this is an easy-goer, and will suit 
the lady well.’ 

“But I concluded he wouldn’t suit the lady at all.” 





—————+o-__——_ 
For the Companion. 
THE BLESSED SEASON. 


Byfetent *Tis the season of loving, 
he beautiful season of giving; 
The wish every spirit is moving, 
To make brighter and richer our living 
With the love of the Christmas-time. 


We tell over again the sweet story 
Of the Child of the promise so holy, 
Whose life was a mission of glory, 
Who alike blessed the lofty and lowly 
With the joy of the Christmas-time. 
And so the sweet impulse is given, 
Love worketh in hearts as a leaven, 
Bonds sordid and selfish are riven, 
And earth seemeth nearer to heaven 
With the peace of the Christmas-time. 
A. M. GANNETT, 
————__+oe—___—__——_- 





HOW HE GOT HIS PLACE, 





The young man who does just as little as possible 
| for an employer sometimes wonders why he is not 
given a higher position in the business house in which 
| he is employed, when a less brilliant companion, who 
works for another establishment, is advanced very 
rapidly. The reason probably is that the less brilliant 
companion is more faithful, and works conscien- 
tiously, always seeking to do more than enough bare. 
ly to secure his salary. Somebody sees and appre- 
ciates his work, and when the opportunity comes a 
better place is given him, which he fills with equal 
faithfulness. An illustration of this may be found in 
the following true incident : 


A boy about sixteen years of age had been seeking 
employment in one of our large cities. He had 
looked vainly for two weeks and was well nigh hope- 
less of getting any work to do, when, one afternoon, 
he entered a store kept by a gentleman whom we will 
call Mr. Stone. 

The lad asked the usual question, “Can you give 
me anything to do?” 

Mr. Stone, to whom he appealed, answered, “No; 
full now.” Then, happening to notice an expression 
of despondency on the youth's face, said, “If you 
want to work half an hour or so, go down stairs and 
pile up that kindling-wood. Do it well and I'll give 
you twenty-five cents.” 

“All right. and thank you, sir,”’ answered the young 
man and went below. Ags the store was about closing 
for the afternoon, he came up stairs and went to Mr. 
Stone. 

“Ah, yes,” said that gentleman, somewhat hastily. 
“Piled the wood? Well, here’s your money.” 

“No, sir; I'm not quite through, and I should like 
to come and finish in the morning,” said the young 
fellow, refusing the silver piece. 

“All right,” said Mr. Stone, and thought no more 
of the affair till the next morning, when he chanced 
to be in the basement, and recollecting the wood-pile, 
glanced into the coal and wood room. The wood was 
arranged in orderly tiers, the room was cleanly swept, 
and the young man was at the moment engaged in 
repairing the coal-bin. 

“Hullo!” said Mr. Stone, “I didn’t engage you to 
do anything but pile up that wood.” 

“Yes, sir, I know it,” answered the lad, “but I saw 
this needed to be done, and I had rather work than 
not; but I don’t expect any pay but my quarter.” 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Stone, and went up to his 
office without further comment. Half an hour later, 
the young man presented himself, clean and well- 
brushed, for his pay. 

Mr. Stone passed him his quarter. 

“Thank you,” said the youth, and turned away. 

“Stop a minute,” said Mr. Stone. “‘Have you a 
place in view where you can find work?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, | want you to work for me. Here,’’—writ 
ing something on a slip-of paper—‘take this to that 
gentleman standing by the counter there; he will tell 
| you what todo. I'll give you six dollars a week to 
| begin with. Do your work as well as you did that 

down stairs and—that’s all,” and Mr. Stone turned 
| away before the young fellow recovered from his sur- 
prise sufficiently to speak. 

This happened fifteen years ago. Mr. Stone's store 
is more dan twice as large as it was then, and its 
superintendent to-day is the young man who began 
by piling kindling-wood for twenty-five cents. Faith- 
fulness has been his motto. By it he has been ad- 
vanced, step by step, and has not yet by any means 
reached the topmost round of success. He is sure to 
become a partner some day, either with his employer, 
or in some other business house. c. F. HW. 


’ 


+e ——-- 
ANACONDA ON THE SIDEWALK. 


accustomed to this kind of exercise, hardly feel the | 


motion, and the portion of the body most subject to 
; pain in riding a rough camel upon two bare pieces of 
| wood for a saddle, becomes naturally adapted for 
| such rough service, as monkeys become hardened 
| from constantly sitting upon rough substances. Na- 
ture quickly arranges a horny protection to the nerves, 

by the thickening of the skin. Thus an Arab’s opin. 
j ion of a riding camel should never be accepted with- 
| out a personal trial. 


“Some camels were brought in for our inspection, 
and I ordered our black soldier, El Baggar, to saddle 
the most easy-actioned animal,” says Sir Samuel, ‘for 
my wife, but 1 wished to see him put it through a 
variety of paces before she accepted it. 

“The delighted El Baggar, who from long practice 
| was as hard as a boot, disdained a saddle. The ani 
| mal knelt, was mounted, and off he started at full 

trot, performing a circle of about tifty yards’ diameter 

as though in acireus. I never saw such an exhibi- 
on! 

| “*Warranted quiet to ride, of easy action, and fit 

for a lady!’ This had been the character received 

with the rampant brute, which now, with head and 

tail erect, went tearing round the circle, screaming 

| and roaring like a wild beast, throwing his forelegs 








| trot. 
“Where was El Baggar? 
“There was a disjointed-looking black figure that 


was sometimes on the back of this easy-going camel, | 


and sometimes a foot high in the air. There were 
arms, head, legs, hands that appeared like a confused 
mass of dislocation. More than this, the woollv hair 
of this unearthly individual, that had veen carefully 


| forward, and stepping at least three feet high in his | 


In a serio-humorous poem addressed to Professor 
Agassiz on his departure for South America, Dr. O. 
W. Holmes hoped that, among other happy deliver- 
ances, the good savant would be spared 


“From the mighty boa constrictor 
That has seared us in the pictur.” 


Any of our readers caring for a closer acquaintance 
with that kind of animal than a “pictur” gives should 
have been at the police station in City Hall Park, 
New York, the 9th of last October. The snake (twen- 
ty-seven feet long, and weighing near two hundred 
pounds) that made his déba@t there and then was a 
native of the Soudan, Africa, and had recently been 
landed in this country from Bremen, in a box. A 
New York letter tells the rest of the story: 


The huge reptile had not had anything to eat for 
several weeks, and this morning Mr. Reiche resolved 
to send it to Hoboken, where he has a sort of board- 
ing-house for anacondas. Just how it happened prob- 
ably never will be known, but as the boy and the hand- 
cart were near the police station the boy slipped on a 
bit of apple skin. 

As he fell he let go of the cart handles. Up they 
went. The cart tipped backward, the box rolled out 
| on the walk, and the great snake burst through the 

slats on top. 

walk. 

The boy stood palsied with fright. He was imme- 
diately hemmed in by a curious crowd, which grew 
larger momentarily. Very quickly several policemen 

| were on the scene, but they needed to exercise no 
effort to keep the crowd back. Word was at once sent 


to Mr. Reiche, the consignee, at his store, in Park 
Row, but it was fully twenty minutes before he ap- 
peared. He was accompanied by seven men. 

In the meantime the hot rays of the sun beatin 
down on the tar walk, rapidly thawed out any comet 
ity that remained in the snake, and he began to move 
about. The boy courageously kept in front of the 
reptile, and with the aid of missiles furnished him by 
the crowd, he succeeded in keeping it within a circle 
of fifty feet from where the box was broken open. 

But it was evident he could not control the serpent 
much longer when Mr. Reiche’s men appeared. They 
were afraid the policemen would shoot the reptile, 
and made all possible haste to capture it. 

The serpent was now resting on its coils, with its 
huge head elevated more than eight feet in the air. 
It was thoroughly angry. Its eyes seemed to dart 
flashes of lightning; its great mouth was wide open, 
showing its white teeth, and its tongue darted forth 
viciously. It also gave aseries of hisses which served 
to keep the crowd still further off. 

It was beginning to make ready for a spring for 
about half its length. The leader of the men ad- 
vanced, and by a judicious throwing of cloths, after 
five attempts, succeeded in covering the reptile’s head, 
and then the seven men quickly sat down on its body. 
Then the eight men picked it up, and carried it to the 
store. 

— —_~<@>— 


JAKE AND THE GHOSTS. 


One evening at a country store in eastern Magsa- 
chusetts several farmers were gathered, and were 





In an instant it was spread over the | 


discussing crops, when the conversation turned on 
ghosts, and some very spooky stories were told. 
Finally one of the rustics, Jake Starbuck by name, 
who was whittling with a big jackknife, avowed his 
| belief that there were indeed such things as ghosts. 


“I’ve seen ’em myself,” said he, “but I aint a mite 
| afraid of any ghost that ever walked.” 

“Jake,” said one of the farmers, “I'll bet ye ye 
| dassent go out behind the graveyard this very night.” 
| “Dassent, eh?” said Jake. “Well, I'd be a purty 

kind of a man if I dassent, wouldn’t I?” 
| “Well, Pil tell you what I'll do,” said the farmer. 
| “I’ve an old hay-rake standin’ down in the edge of 
the medder, just ‘longside of the burying-ground. 
Til hang a pocket handkerchief on that hay-rake 
early this evenin’, and if you'll go down through the 
buryin’-ground to where it is, and take that handker- 
chief off at midnight, I'll give ye a shote.” 

“Agreed,” said Jake; “I'll do it.” 

That night at twelve o’clock Jake found his way to 
the burying-ground, groped through it in the thick 
darkness, and finally saw the handkerchief on the 
seat of the hay-rake. He had crept between the 
shafts of the rake, and was reaching up in a rather 
agitated way for the handkerchief, when two ghostly, 
sheeted figures rose up from behind the rake, and 
pointed their arms menacingly at him. 

Jake hesitated a moment, and then whipped out 
his big jackknife. 

“Look out there!” he shouted. “Ghosts or no 
ghosts, I'll fix you in about two minutes, as sure as 
my name’s Jake Starbuck!” 

With that he gave a leap over the hay-rake, bran- 
dishing his knife as he did so. 

The two ghosts took to their heels across the 
meadow, with Jake after them. First one sheet flew 
to the winds, and then the other, as the cow-hide 
boots of the ghosts clattered over the field, with Jake 
tearing hotly after them. It was a lively race, but 
the ghosts finally got into the woods and escaped. 

It is needless to suy that the ghosts were the farmer 
and his hired man, and that Jake Starbuck got his 
shote.— Boston Record. 


’ 


———tor— 


“WHIPPED.” 


The only professional class among the settlers on 
the Labrador coast, and among the native population 
of the country is the drivers of the dog-teams. These 
teams are harnessed with the leader about thirty feet 
in advance of the sled. The skill of the driver con- 
sists in his being able to hit with his whip any part 
of the leader he wishes. The whip has a lash about 
thirty-five feet long, and this is attached to a handle 
of not more than eight or ten inches. The best 
“whippers” are well-known on the coast, and to be 
come an experienced hand is the highest ambition of 
the young men of the rising generation. A good 
story is told of a Yankee who was jealous of the fame 
of one of the most distinguished Labradorian whip- 
pers. 


He offered, for a bottle of liquor, to receive two 
blows on his legs from a celebrated driver. With a 
wise precaution, he enveloped his lower extremities 
with two pairs of stout drawers and two pairs of 
strong trousers. Relying upon the fourfold shield, 
he placed himself in position at a distance of forty 
feet. 

The Labradorian, arming himself with one of the 
longest whips, whirled it about his head for a few 
seeonds, pine 4 Ha brought it down with such terrific 
effect upon the legs of the poor Yankee that the lash 
cut through trousers, drawers, and flesh, nearly to 
the bone. 

A loud and prolonged shriek broke upon the ears of 
the anxious spectators; the long Yankee stooped 
down to probe the depth of the wound he had re- 
ceived, and when the proposition to receive the second 
blow was made to him, he generously renounced the 
bottle he had staked, and replied,— 

“Waal, I guess I'd be too leaky to hold liquor with 
another stroke.” 


—~oo— acai 
PUGET SOUND. 


The first settlement by Americans on Puget Sound 
was made in 1845. In the number of arrivals and 
departure of American vessels, that district is now 
third in the union. 


There was entered and cleared at Port Townsend, 
the port of entry for Puget Sound, for the fiscal year 
ending Jur e 30, 1878, vessels with an aggregate of 
nine hundred and ninety-eight thousand five hundred 
and thirteen tons. 

The value of the timber around Puget Sound began 
to be realized very soon after the discovery of gold in 
California, and the amount of lumber now manufac 
| tured in that locality aggregates tive hundred million 
| feet per annum. 

Not less than two billion feet are annually cut 
down, the best only being used, the remainder being 
left upon the ground to decay. 





+ 
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MONEY ENOUGH, 


Mr. Snowflake, a very prosperous colored farmer, 
came into the village just after he had sold his whole 
“crap” of corn, to make some purchases. He went 
| into a store and tried on a coat, which he liked and 
proposed to buy. 





“I’m afraid, Mr. Snowflake,”’ said the clerk, taking 
| up a handful of cloth in the back, “that that coat’s a 
| great deal to big for you.” 
“Too big fo’ me, sah?” 
| ‘Rather too large, Mr. Snowflake.” 
‘Dat coat too la’ge ferme! Why, honey, I’se jest 
done sold my cawn crap fo’ fo’ty cents a bushel, and 


you tink I aint got ’nuff money fer ter buy a big coat! 
*v, I kin buy de bigges’ coat you got in yo’ shop! 
, Wrop it up fur me, quick now!’ 
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He couldn’t tell how long he had slept, when | little dump of a man, you know; not any taller 


all at once he was wide awake again. 


than mamma, but lots fatter. What do you think 


! : 7 se 
It seemed as if something had touched his face, | "bout it, Uncle Joe? 


but of that he couldn’t feel sure. One thing he) 
was sure of, however: there was somebody in the | 
room, because he could hear a soft rustling of | 


paper, and once in a while a little clinking noise. 
The room was light, and when Georgie gained 
courage enough to look up over the top of the 





For the Companion. 


sofa, he saw— 


“The funniest little old man, Uncle Joe, you 


could ever think of, all doue up in buffalo-furs, 


WHAT SANTA CLAUS SAW 


Neat Mrs. Santa Claus sat slowly rocking, 

Thinking the while, as she darned Santa’s stockings, 

“What a kind fellow he is, to be sure; 

Out in the cold on his long Christmas tour. 

Filling the stockings quite up to the knees, 

Loading with presents the bright 
Christmas trees.” 


So she sat thinking till, lo and 
behold! 

In came old Santa Claus out of 
the cold. 

Shook off his overcoat, threw 
down his cap, 

Took young Kris Kingle upon 
his broad lap 

Saying, ‘I'll tell you, if you care 
to know, 

All that I saw on the world 
down below. . 


“Up in the clouds sat the old 
Moon and I;— 

All the young stars were alight 
in the sky,— 

While from below came the mer- 
riest noise, 

Just like the laughter of gay 
girls and boys. 

So we peeped down from the 
fleecy clond-rifts, 

And in the meantime I shook 
out the gifts.” 


‘*Sledges and carriages—French 
dolls and wax, 

Some having ‘real’ hair, and 
some having ‘flax,’ 

Into the houses they scattered, 
pell-mell, 

Making more merriment than 
you could tell. 

But the sad part of the story is 
this, 

Chat the rich folks got the most, 
little Kris. 








Just where the lights burned 
the brightest they'd fall, 
‘Sambo’ would gather them up 
one and all,— 

W hile the poor littlefolks looked 
on at the sight. 

Now, dear Kris Kingle, do you 
think that’s right? 

Can’t we arrange a new plan so, 
my dear, 

Things can be managed more 
justly, next year?” 

JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


——_~+o>—___—_—. 
For the Companion. 
BEHIND THE SOFA. 


**T most don’t believe there 
is any real Santa Claus,” said 
Georgie. 

The other children opened 
their eyes very wide and 
looked at him. There were 
three other children, without 
counting the baby, May, who 
wasn’t as many months old 
as Georgie was years. 

“Then who gives us things 
in our stockings ?” asked 
Meta. ‘Who does, Georgie 
Holmes ?” 

‘Why, papa, of course, 
and mamma, and Uncle Joe, 
and”—— 

“TI don’t b’lieve that sto- 
ry,” said Jack. ‘How can 
they, when they’re asleep ?” 

There was the sound of a 
smothered laugh somewhere, 
but the children didn’t hear 
it. 
“Well, I’m going to find 
out,” said Georgie. ‘You'll 
see. I’m going to put some 


pillows and shawls and things in the corner behind | 


the sofa, and sleep there to-night and watch. 
You'll see!” 

So, when bed-time came, and the stockings were 
hung in a row under the mantelshelf, Georgie 
slyly crept into his hiding-place. 

It was queer that mamma didn’t miss him when 
she tucked the other children into bed. Georgie 
thought so himself; but he was very glad she did 
not. 

‘Because she’d hunt for me, and spoil every- 
thing,” he said to himself, with a little chuckle of 
fun. ‘I’m real glad!” 

But somehow, things didn’t seem so funny 
when all the family had gone to bed, and every- 
thing was still except the clock, which really 
made a dreadful noise. Georgie was sure it never 
ticked so loud before in the world. By-and-by he 
began to count the tick-tocks, but before he got to 
one hundred he was fast asleep. 


and a fur cap on, and a big pack on his back. 
And he was filling the stockings, and talking all | key.” 
the time to himself in an awful funny, squeaky 
voice. ‘Skates for Georgie,’ he said, ‘and I hope 





{ 


he’ll lend ’em to little Tim Baker sometimes.’ | 


And I’m going to, Uncle Joe. And he kept talk- 
ing things like that, and piling presents into the 
stockings for us. And all at once he looked right 
at the sofa, and I was looking over, and probly 
he saw me, by the way he jumped round. Good- 
ness gracious!’ said he. ‘This’ll never do!’ And 
then the room was dark as pitch, and he’d gone.” 

“Um-m!” said Uncle Joe. This was Christmas 
day, and Georgie was telling the story of his 
night’s adventure for the twentieth time, maybe. 
‘*Went up the chimney, did he ?” 

“T—don’t know,” said Georgie, ‘‘but I heard 
something scratching.” 

“Ah, I gaess you dreamed it all!” said Uncle 
Joe. 

“No, I didn’t,” protested Georgie, earnestly, 


“for there were the skates and everything, just | 


as Tsaw. If vou wasn’t so tall, Uncle Joe, and 


papa wasn't, maybe I’d say—but be was such a | 


Uncle Jue laughed as if he couldn’t stop. 
“Well, really, I can’t tell what to think,” he 
said. 
Can you? 
—_ iia. 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. | 





At a Christmas dinner, each guest present was 


| asked if he would have ‘dressing with his tur- 


Little Fannie, who had been overlooked | 


in that respect, returned her plate, saying, ‘‘Papa, 


’ 


will vou please give me some clothes, too?’ 





For the Companion. 
“HIS TRACKS.” 


| Five-year-old Ted has a great deal of faith in 
Santa Claus. He believes that the good old saint 
| Stays in the chimney for a while after Christmas— 
| though just how long he isn’t sure—to see how 
| the children receive his gifts. 

Last January there came a heavy snow-storm 
| which blocked the roads, and made travelling 
; almost impossible. 

One day some men went by the house on 
snow-shoes. 

The next morning was fair, and Teddy was 
| out to play in the snow bright and early. Pretty 
| soon he came running in, his cheeks all aglow 
| with excitement. 


has gone, ‘cause I’ve found his tracks.” 
He had found the snow-shoe tracks. 





“O mamma! O auntie!” he cried, “Santa Claus | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
z. 
CHARADE. 


My first is the Latin tor under. 
My second sounds much like a word meaning 


fear. 

My third is an obsolete nega 
tive word. 

My fourth is an article, dear. 


My Jifth isa gladsome feast day 

My sixth have no mouths, but 
have voices and tongues 

My whole, it is said, joyous 
music can make, 

Tho’ fingers they have not, nor 
lungs. 


A valley near Raleigh in Eng 


Was caused by an earthquake 
long, long years ago, 
Which buried a village; and 
there ’tis my eke 
You may hear, if you listen, you 

know. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


1. Caskets holding what “Suf- 
fers a sea change into some 
thing rich and strange.” 

2. The home of the Sultan. 

3. Two rivers and ten mem 
bers. 

4. Part of a crow, a false 
hood, and a blossom. 

5. The beginning of sin and 
to annul. 

6. What you learned to do in 
the grammar class and small 
pinches, 

7. A rongh nickname and one 
third of an adverb. 

8. A collection of herbs and a 
printer’s term. 

% A quarter of a peck of 
peas, one sixth of a pickle, and 
two-fifths of a crumb made into 
a pudding. 

10. An ailment for which the 
doctor is called, and the doctor’ s 
due. 

11. Two -tifths of a burial 
place, and aged monkeys from 
Concord. 

12. Small pieces of iron for 
fastening bolts. 

13. Beams.and hostelries. 

A. M. P 


3. 
CONCEALED WORD. 


For many years past there has 
stood in the forest 

A beautiful, thick growing ever 
green tree; 

To the parlor transplanted, it 
blossoms with tapers ; 

By their gleam, if you look, 
you'll see bundles in papers, 

And, perhaps, there may be one 
for you and for me. 

* * * * * * 

Pick out the right letters, read 
down, and you'll find 

It is something that brings 
Merry Christmas to mind. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first you may wear; 
You may cross my second; 
My whole, pure and fair. 
*Mongst the famous is reck 
oned. 
Born December 16, 1786. 


5. 
HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, 


In the first letters of the 
names required read the name 
of the oldest Christian struc 
ture in the world. 


1. The largest amphitheatre 
in the world. 

2. Anold historic palace much 
visited by travellers. 

3. Convent of a religious or 
der named for the woman who 
founded it 

4. Castle where a captive 
queen was for a time impris- 
oned. 

5. City where a splendid ca 
thedral has been recently com 
pleted. 

6. Common house of charity 
unknown before Christianity 
appeared. 

7. A celebrated mosque. 

8. Place where ancient Rome held courts of law. 

9. Historical edifice, now a depository for royal and 
State treasures, 

10. Alpine convent for entertaining travellers. 

11. Palace in the form of a gridiron. 

12. Grand church on an island in a river. 

13. A Moorish palace. 

14. Magnificent house of worship on a hill in a city. 

15. Hospital that contains a conqueror’s tomb. 

16. Palace most revered by Roman Catholics. 

17. Peculiar palace sometimes oceupied by the royal 
family of Russia. 

1s. Historic palace destroyed by recent war. 

19. Ancient town that contains a “mighty min 
ster.”’ 

The remaining numbers show the name of a king 
who was crowned there on Christmas Day, 1101. 

20. Prison whose key hangs on a wall at Mount 
Vernon. 

21. The citadel of a distinguished city. 

y Picture gallery containing miles of paintings. 
23. Ancient city that contained a temple of Apollo 
and an Oracle. 

24. Castle associated with the name of a great 
reformer. 

25. American historical building. 

26. Histories! residence in London of an ancient 






| and noble family. 
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Thurber, Whyland & Co.'s Kestorative Wine of 
Coea acts as a tonic to the human voice, and is invaluable 
for clergymen, lawyers, singers, and others, who free 
quently make strong demand on their vocal organs.[Advy, 
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| Note the clear, rich color of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and 
the muddy, gritty make-up of other medicines. {Adv. 
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This happy day, whose risen sun 

Shall! set not through eternity, 

‘This holy day when Christ the Lord 

‘Took on him our humanity, 

For little children everywhere 

A Joyous season still we make, 

We bring our precious gifts to "them, 

Even for the de var child Jesus’ sake, 
—Phoebe Cary. 
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5 | Drawing Materials, Math- 
ematical Instruments, 


Boston, Mass. 
Send for Ilustrated Catalogue and mention this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies, — 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 


Ladies should thoroughly investigate 
oe garment before purchasing any- 
ig else for themselves or children, 
WAIST. 
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Th BABCOCK 
Fire Extinguisher 


- Asentinel that never sleeps! The 
only powerful, effective and reliable 
Fire Extinguisher extant. 
S. F. HAYWARD & CO., Gen’! E. Agents, 
407 Broadway, New York. 








For the Companion. 


DISEASED TEETH. 


We commend the following sensible and practical | 
article upon the decay of teeth by Dr. Geo. B. Harri- 
man, one of the most experienced and skilful dentists 
of this city, to the attention of both parents and 
young people. 

“It is a fact too well known to be emphasized,” 
says the doctor, “that the early decay of teeth is 
almost universal in this country. In the Report 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Health for 
1x75 the statement is made that ‘Of eight hundred 
and eighty school-children under twelve years of 
age in Woburn, Lexington and Bedford, in 1874, five 
hundred and eighty-six, or two-thirds of them, had 
decayed teeth. In 1874 out of one hundred and thir- 
teen scholars in the Lawrence Primary School, 
Woburn, thirteen only were fortunate in the posses- 
sion of sound teeth, and cases are not rare where 
young persons at the age of fifteen years are obliged 
to use false teeth. 

What is the cause of this decay? Much attention 
has been given to the solving of this difficult problem 
by members of the dental profession, and it is almost 


“nn 
universally conceded that the general use of certain | ference: U nion Bank, Denver. A. AVERY. Denver, Col, 


kinds of food is one cause, and perhaps the principal | 
cause, of decayed teeth. 

“Dr. Ephraim Cutter, now of New York, in the 
‘Transactions of the New Hampshire State Medical 
Society, 1876,’ illustrates this view of the matter in 
this way: ‘The Chemical News, he says, ‘aseribes 
the potato-rot to a deficiency of lime and magnesia 
in the soil. Different observers give the percentage 
of magnesia in the ash of sound potatoes at from five 
to ten per cent.; in the diseased potatoes only 3.04 
per cent. Analysis shows over five per cent. of lime 
in healthy potatoes, but in diseased potatoes only 1.77 
per cent.’ 


“A similar statement was made some years ago by 
Prof. Thrope with regard to diseased and healthy 
orange-trees. In the former there was a serious de- 





ficiency of lime and magnesia. 

“The decay in potatoes, orange-trees and teeth is 
attended with parasitic vegetation which is every- 
where present. Now, as the healthy potatoes and 
orange-trees resent the destructive influence of the | 
cryptogamic vegetation named, because they get a 
sufliciency of soluble mineral food, or lime and mag- 
nesia, it is pertinent to ask if people who suffer in the 
decaying teeth eat enough soluble mineral food to 
make healthy, solid, and lasting teeth? Or, in other 
words, is there any article of food largely and univer- 
sally used which is deficient in soluble mineral ele. | 
ments? 


re “What is more generally used as food from the 
vegetable kingdom in civilized countries than flour? 
Does flour contain the full amount of mineral ele- 
ments that are necessary for healthy bone develop- 
ment of the human body? 


. Cs 
“Prof. Sharples, the well-known chemist, analyzed SaaS 
: = 
for me a favorite brand of flour, and fonnd only oa 


0.55 per cent. of ash. Now the proportion of ash in 
the whole grain varies from 1.65 to 2.50 per cent. Here 
is an essential loss of from two-thirds to four-fifths. 
In other words, by the use of finely-bolted flour man 
kind loses from two-thirds to four-fifths of the mineral 
elements that go to make up teeth and bone.” 

“Is it not a reasonable inference, therefore, to sup- 
pose that the bone structure of the human body 
should suffer from this great withdrawal? In some 
districts of Prince Edward's Island the use of bolted 
flour is not common, and the people of those districts 
generally have sound teeth. 

“For health, as well as for the better condition of 
teeth, it would be better to eat wheat as the old 
Roman soldiers did, and do away with milling. Choice 
wheat run through a smutting mill, mixed with three 
parts of water, and steamed or boiled in a double 
kettle for ten hours, when salted, served hot or cold, | 
with butter or with milk or cream, makes an excep- 
tionally palatable and healthy dish. It is not only 
economical, for one pound is sufficient for a meal for 
four persons, but it gives most of the elements that 
are essential in a healthy human body.” 





—_ +O 
WHY HE BETTER NOT DO IT. 


A person sometimes prefers the dignity and emolu- 
ment of a position to its responsibility. 


“My dear,” said a gentleman to his wife the other 
day, “would you like me to enter the regular army ?” 

- ou?” F 

“Yes, me. 

o Andi be long all the time?” 

“Ve 

“int war?’ 

“ ” 


res. 
“No, I guess you'd better not join. Because in| 


case of war we would need to go to Canada, and I 
never did like that place.” 


+2 — 


Ler me see some of your black kid gloves,” said Mrs. 
Snaggs to a clerk at a Fifth-Avenue store. “These 
are hot the latest style, are they?” she asked, when 
the gloves were produc « ad. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the clerk. “We have had 
them in stock only two days." 

“IL didn’t think they were, because the fashion paper 
says the black kids have tan stitches and vice versa. 
I see the tan stitches, but not the vice versa.” 

Phe clerk explained that vice versa was French for 
seven buttons, and Mrs. Snaggs bought the gloves, 


| | Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 













| infants’ sizes, $1.00, Abo 





AND PAIR OF CUFFS 


INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


London Trouser Stretcher. 


Takes bagging out of knees and ~ a ato 
pantaloons to original cnape. 
2.50. "AGENTS WANTED. Sond 
for Circular. The best Pre o nt you can 
make to any gentleman, Sole Wholesale 
Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN TANNED BEADED BUCKSKIN MOCASINS 





EMBROIDERY SILK] 


Factory Ends at —_ price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of Wo cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
im each —_ ae Send Postal note or — 
to THE NERD & ARBSTRONG 58 L 
SILK ton 30 RINGSTON STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS, 














when changing from shoe. 


the sick-room and children’s ° 
wear. A Noveland Useful trations from nature every year. 
Christmas Present. Sent, 

lowing prices:—Sizes from No. 7 and upwards $2.50; 
sizes from 4 to 6 inclusive, $2.00; No.3 to infants, $1.50; 
» sizes without beading, 50 cts, 
ts additional toe ither style. Re- 


unexcelled. 
1 th li rae : : : 
ess; with lining 50 ec wrought a new era in farm journalism. 
poses all frauds. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 





| struct every member of the family. 





to send for Sample of the 












Made like cut. Higher than THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 
ankle to prevent taking cold 

Comfortable for tired teet iS the ablest farm and garden weekly in America. 
— invalids. Noiseless for Original throughout; 600 writers; over 500 illus- 
Its Home, 
2 postpaid, on receipt of fol. Women’s, News and Market Departments are 
The work accomplished in its Ex- 
periment Grounds during the past 10 years has 
It ex- 
It is pure, sparkling, alive, in- 
dependent, and aggressive. Jt will delight and in- 
$2 a year. 
| Specimen copies free. Farmers, you ought to take it. 
| Tue Rurat New-YorkKER, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 








“ SAMSON” WINDOW LINE, | 

before buying any inferior article. 

J. P. TOLMAN & CO.. Mfrs., 
164 High Street, Boston, Mass. - 





The The “Antomati Blind Awning Fixture, 


— 
@OMPANY. 
————_—_yD 


Seat 








Largest in the World! 


ALSO ISSU RS THE 





F. O. NORTH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 


For Ilustrs ated Price-List, mentioning the Companion, | BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 





Pays Policy-Holders 
BSHZ,000 A DAT. 


Sample sent to any address, express paid, $1.10, 
ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER FOR THEM, 











ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 











OD DI NTY BOOTS Can be preserved only by using a blacking ®/ 
that contains no acid or shellac; that Will 

not crack and scale; that will preserve the leather and render it perfectly pliable; and 

that will give a Jet Black lustrous polish. There is but one blacking made that answers 





all these conditions neat and when you ny again ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 
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{Woops LADIES | BLACKING » 
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CHRISTMAS T 


IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW 
ORIENTAL TOILET WATER! 
wo will send for ONE DOLLAR an elegant ONE EACH 
FOREST FLOWER 

COLOGNE, 
REGINA BOUQUET EXTRACT, 
and ORIENTAL TOILET WATER. 
We pack these Perfumes in two styles of case, 
each intwocolors. Packed in Leatherette Cases, red 
or old gold, sent forONE DOLLAR. Packed in elegant vel- 
vet cases, blue or red, sent for One Dollar and Fifty Cts. The odor 
cases alone are worth the price we ask, and thus the Perfumes are really 
given away. Send orders at once, 


W. J. AUSTEN & CO., Perfumers, Oswego, N. Y. 


Mark, 






























(| WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL WASHER ” to do better 
wes and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
=— clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTEDw.css snow 


PROOF that Agents are making from 875 to $150 per 
month, Farmers make #200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
dies have great success selling this Washer. Retail price only 
$5. Sample to those desiring an agency $2. Also the Cele. 
—— KEYSTONE WRINGERS at man 
We in 4. A” the Fong = AL 
pn Nn OR & postal 


LOVELL WASHER C0., "ERIE, PA; 





ABOUT THE HEALTH BRAIDED 
WIRE BUSTLES, 
Made only by the 
WESTON & WELLS M’F’C CO., 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dealers who keep the following 
styles of Bustles are sure to suit every cus- 
tomer, because they are made to 
conform to all prevailing styles and tastes in 
dress. They are the lightest, 
strongest and most pliable bustles made. 
They yieldto the slightest pressure, 
yet immediately return to their proper shape 
after the severest usage, and they 
properly sustain the heaviest drapery, so that 
the wearers are never mortified by 
their being crushed or bent into ridiculous 
shapes, This means a great deal to sensi- 
tive ladies who desire to be able to rise, in a 
oy or at church, without that furtive attempt 

at “ re-arrangement,” which is so often dis- 
agreeably noticed. 


Price, 75 cents. 

Patented Aug. 25, 1885; Jan, 19, and Feb. 23, 1886. 
THE LADY WASHINCTON. 
This Bustle is made of plated 

steel wire of fine quality, braided into a tor- 
sion spring, which gives it great 
strength and elasticity. It can be so arranged 
by the wearer, that the drapery will hang in 
narrow or wide folds, or wah in the back. 











Patented war, 23, 1880; Aug. 23, 1881; Aug. 
m =a. 


THE HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 3. 
Thisisthe “old reliable.” Itis per- 
fect fitting; light and durable, made of blue 
tempered watch-spring steel, and 
also of fine steel wire plated. Its popularity 
is shown by its large sale during the past 
year, being more than twenty times that of 
any other bustle in the market. 
Price, 75 cents. 
The same Bustle is made with 
two rolls (No. 2), a little smaller, and lower 
in price. 65 cents. 





Patented Aug. 25th, 1885. 
THE gone BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. A. 

This is an elegant Bustle, made 
in one braid. It is of good medium size, and 
the best that can be made for the 
money, 50 cents. It is reversible, making 
a different style, narrower, by simply turning 
it inside out. 


Patented Aug. 26, 1885. 

THE CINDERELLA BUSTLE. : 
This is something very nice 
for little misses, or for ladies who do not want 
the extreme of fashion, and yet like 
to dress somewhere near as others do. It is 
a very nice little bustle, just little enough—not 
too littlke—made of white wire; very durable, 
and sells everywhere, at 25 cents. 
Thereare other special styles, but 
these are the leading ones, They are re- 
modelled frequently from the best 
shapes adopted in the fashionable world, and 
ladies wearing them can be sure 
that while preserving health they are wearing 
the latest and most tasteful styles. 
Price lists sent to the trade on application. 
Goods sent on receipt of retail price if you 

do not find them where you trade. 








The WESTON & WELLS M’'F’G CO. 
1017 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


We also manufacture at 
64 Church St., Shoreditch, London, Eng., 


and (2 Rue L’Echiquier, Paris, Frances 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
mew, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to talze 
anything else. Burton & Orriey, Mfrs., N. Y, 
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DEC. 16, 1886. 


_ THE YOUTH’'S CO! 












COMPANION. 
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| Wan Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 
than glue. All druggists recommend it. Try it. (Adr. 





=) LADIES should order 
‘fford’s acieane Extension 
“$3 DRAPING FORMS” 
Everybody fitted. Circular 

free. UFFORD & SON, 

43 West Street, Boston. 


CHENEY | BROS. AMERICAN DRESS, 
The most durable silks made. 

nant Silks, Pinshes, ‘and ¥ eae 
atlow Pritts | a oe any sent = appli- 


cation. eces (6in, sq.) Silks and Satins for 
Patchwork for $1.00, RTS tion guaranteed, or money 
refunded. Address W.H.CE ENE’ Mane hester, C “te 


FOR 
DRESS MAKING. 


adies who wear “Featherbone” in Dresses, Waists and 
i ase delighted with it. Will not arene or 
ld by the Wholesale and Retail Trade verywh Ore. 
_ LADIES’ ACADEMY — 
For Dress and Garment Cutting. Established 1865, | 
Systems used ie cutting: Tailors’ Rule, Dressmakers’ | 
= ‘ Square, aistable Curves, all in inch measurement, 
Dusats. week Sawn dale aoe Unique Sleeve. Illustrated instruction book. Prices 
A 7 Fae reart o nd world, 4 from $3 to $20, nh eacetetive Pamphlet Free. 
mi cing So sue wile vetoes strone. ses es DURGIN, Inventor and Sole Osiner of | 
On weary uotin cheetne the Patents, 25 Wi hter ‘Street, Boston, Mass. | | 
The grand and matehless lay. RIGGS’ BOO 
How Christ in holy Be thlehem as 1 Seas ony eta 
Was born on Christmas Day. Bi. work, Painting a | 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY, Braiding, sent free for 15 ¢ 
RIGGS’ Book of V eae 
scenes for outlining “heey | 
able for Doylies, Cushions, | 


Tidies, ete, sent free for ! oe. 
Buses Silk Guide de- 
> scribes how to shade 
Briggs’ Transfer Designs 
Pp correctly. Sent free for 3c. 
_— Latest Novelty. 
A complete silk shade | 
ecard showing 300 shades in | 
which Briggs’ Silk Crewel | 
Filoselle or Outline Silk can 
be obtained, sent free for I8e. 
A warm iron passed over the 

















For the Companion. 





SONG. 





Break, break thou into rapture, 
Oh heart of mine, most dear. 
And sing once more the song 
That crowns the waning year; 
Oh weary notin singing 
The glad and matchless lay, 
How Christ in holy Bethlehem 
Was born on Christmas Day. 












- oe 
CARVING A CHRISTMAS GOOSE, 


Carving is looked upon with dread by most young 
men and women. Aninexperienced person ordinarily 
has a feeling of absolute helplessness when he is 
asked to preside over a roast fowl. Some readers 
can, perchance, remembering their own first attempts, 
sympathize with the young man’s embarrassing, but | 
amusing, experience in the following anecdote. A| back of these papers transfers the pattern to any fabric. 


young lawyer of New York married a New England | aj} the above for 35c. 104 F ranklin Street, N. Y. 
maiden, and the young couple went to her home to >-— . —- inal TA 


spend their first Christmas. UMBRELLAS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
quien S 








On the Christmas dinner-table was a large roast 
goose, und the young lawyer was asked to take the 





BLACK STOCKINGS 


rhat Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK. 
Money refunded if the . 
Ladies*Cotton, Balbriggan and 
Fine Lisle Hose, Misses*Hose, 
Gentlemen's Half Hose, 
Send for Price-List. 


COMFORT! | 


ALL WOOL 


pay be 





AND 








Unbleached Cotton Stockings 
Slippers. dyed for 2% cts, per pair. 
THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
Noiseless, 49 West St., Boston., Mass 
Warm, | - 
Durable, | 





_ For Young & lt 


As a night shoe 
for Mothers they 
have no equal. Can be chan to leather shoes 
without danger of taking cold, as they are made 
from PURE ro 

Will Prevent and Cure Excessive Perspiration, 


Rheumatism and Coldness of the Feet. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BEST PHYSICIANS. — 


| For Children they are Noiseless and Healthful. 


If your dealers do not keep them, we will, upon appli- 
eation, inform you where they can be procured, | 


None genuine without the above “trade-mark.’» 


Address DANIEL GREEN & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, = U'PIGA, N.Y. 


~ OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS GAT GROW. 








YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE 
WEARER! 


Owing to the diagonal elasticity of the cloth (which 
our patent covers € ng wip A will tit perfectly the first 
time worn, no matter what the style of form is, either 
long or short waisted, Require sno breaking in. Money 
returned by seller after being worn ten days if not found 
the most 

PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL, 
and Comfortable Corset ever worn. It is made of the 
eee materials, and being elastic without rubber or 
springs, is invaluable for invalids, as it cannot compress 
the vital parts of the body, They are recommended by 
the most celebrated phy sicians in all the leading cities. 

See that the **Yatisi” stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold 
by all dealers. Price, by mail, prepaid, $1.25 and upwards, 


Mention Companion. CROTTY BROS., Chicago,I11, 


LAST YEAR 





WE HAD 


VERY BIG CAT- 
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the carving of the goose came as a matter of course. 
Though he had never filled the office of carver and 
felt sceptical as to his skill in such a service, he ac- 
cepted the position and took his place with outward 
composure, for he would have been reluctant to con- 
fess that it was his first attempt. A large plum-pud- 
ding flanked the goose, for, according to an old New 
Engl: and custom, there was to no removing of 
courses when they came to dessert, but simply a 
changing to smaller plates. | 

The young man rose from his chair, took the carv- 
ing knife and fork and began on the goose. It was | 
soon apparent that the inexperienced carver required 
more space in which to work. | 

“Henry, the pudding is in your way,” his mother- 
in-law remarked; ‘‘I’ll set it in the pantry till we are 
ready for it,’? and she pushed back her chair. | 

“Oh, never mind,” said the young man, good- | 
naturedly, “I'll put it in this chair until I’m through | 
carving,” ’and he lifted the pudding-dish and deposited 
it in his own chair behind him and then resumed the 
carving knife and fork. 

The goose proved tough and the lawyer’s task was 
by no means an easy one. Every person at the table 
sat watching his endeavors and he began to grow 
nervous. 

“TI believe that is an old goose, and I surely thought 
it was a young one,” remarked his mother-in-law, as 
she looked on anxiously. 

“T believe that knife is dull,” remarked the young 
man’s wife, sympathetically. 
oor ll get the steel!” exclaimed a young brother-in- | 

w. | 

Had the young man known how to use the steel he 
would have said yes to this proposition, but, fearing 
to betray his ignorance, he replied, cheerfully, “Never 
mind; it’s all right,” and he stopped a minute and 
wiped his perspiring forehead. Then he resumed his 
carving with renewed energy. 

After he had taken several slices from the breast of 
the roasted bird he attempted to turn the goose that 
he might carve the other side. Unluckily the fork 
slipped and the refractory fow] landed across the table 
in his wife’s lap. 

“There, I’ve done it now!’’ he exclaimed, embar- 
rassed, but joining in the general laugh; then to his 
wife, ‘‘You’d better finish, Mary,” and he sat down— 
in the pudding. 

If that Christmas dinner was eaten without a pud- 
ding, it was seasoned with laughter. 


| / 
head of the table, the seat of honor, and of | =a J & 
| 


—- +O 
ANTS AND WASPS. 
A banker and a prominent member of Parliament, 
our distinguished contributor, Sir John Lubbock, is 


best known as a student of natural history, and he | 
has specially devoted himself to investigating the | 
He attributes an almost human in- | 


habits of ants. 
telligence to these curious little insects, and one of 
his conclusions is that they have passed through three 
stages corresponding with the hunting, the pastoral, 
and the agricultural types of human life. For in- 
stance, some species, such as Formica Fusca, live 
principally on the produce of the chase; for though | 
they feed partially on the honey-dew of aphides, or | 
plant-lice, they have not domesticated these insects. 
These ants probably retain the habits once common 
to all ants. They resemble the lower races of men, | 
who subsist mainly by hunting. Like them, they fre- 
quent woods and wilds, live in comparatively small 


communities, and the instincts of collective action are | 


but little developed among them. They hunt singly, 
and their battles are single combats, like those of | 
Homeric heroes. 

Such species as Lasius Flavus represent a distinctly 
higher type of social life; they show more skill in 
architecture, may be said to have domesticated cer- 
tain species of aphides, just as we domesticate cattle 
and poultry, and may be compared to the pastoral 
stage of human progress—to the races which live on 
the produce of their flocks and herds. Their com- 
munities are more numerous, they act much more in 
concert, their battles are not mere single combats, but 
they know how to act in combination. 

“T am disposed,” he says, “‘to hazard the conjecture 
that they will gradually exterminate the mere huntin 
spettes, just as savages disappear before more a 

vanced races. Lastly, agric cultural nations may be 
compared with harv esting ants.’ 


Sir John has also given much time to the study of | 


wasps, and he once had a tame one, the death of 
which he describes as follows : 
“During her last hours she would take no food, 


though she still moved her legs, wings, and abdomen. | 
The following day I offered her food for the last time, | 


but both head and thorax were dead or paralyzed; | 
she could but wag her tail—a last token, as I could | 
almost fancy, of gratitude and affection. As far as I 
could judge, her death was quite painless, sand she | 
now occupies a place in the British Museum.” 


—_ +r 


AN old parish clerk was courteously thanking a 
church dignitary for kindly taking, on emergency, a 
village service. ‘A worse preacher would have done 
us, sir,” he said, “if we only knew where to fin 
him!’ 


| free to any addr 


MAKE Rg VF 





Resembling closely fine siik, are recommended for their 
great durability, and, unlike Union Silk. generally, will 
not change color, Samples of “Wind me Silk” mailed 
$ Umbrellas may be ordered trom 
None genuine unless stamped on tie, 





all best dealers. 
3s above. 
“BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 


New York and Philadelphia. 


HAIR GOODS | 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U. S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington wae 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE 10 EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEALING-WAX CASKET containing two sticks 
of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. Used alto- 
gether in fashionable corre spondence, 


EHRICHS FASHION QUARTERLY 


Subscription Price, 50 Cents a Year. 


Issued at the beginning of each season, ORIGINAL 
STORIES AND POEMS by the following well-known 
writers: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, 
Junius Henri Browne, William H. Rideing, 








| James Herbert Morse, Helen Campbell, Mary 


Lowe Dickinson, Abby a e Richardson, I Leigh 


| North, Florence Hallow and others, and a com. 
| ple tely ‘Tilustrated | Guide to the New York Market. The 


very Latest Fashions and Novelties only are shown. 
THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 3491. 18 Jacob St., New York, 





WARR ANTED 


1O01LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
Oc N WASTE 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full angoctment of above as well as the celebrated 
| Eureka Knitt ng Silks, Filosene, and Wash 
| Etching Silk. allof which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all le ading dealers, 





Ask } your retailer for the James Means’ &3 Shoe. 

Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the repu- 
tation of the original. 

None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 
| 


JAMES MEANS’ 
| $3 SHOE 


Made in Button Congress 
and Lace, Best Calf Skin, 
Unexcelled in Durability, 
Comfort and Appearance. 
A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get t this Shoe in any 
State or Yerritory. | 
J. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 

Boston, Mass. 





















Our celebrated factory produces a larger quantity of | 


Shoes of this grade than any other factory in the world. 
Thousands who wear them will tell you the ion if you 
ask them. JAMES MEANS’ $2 SHOE FOR 
‘ BOYS is unapproached in durability. 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. | 

PART | contains 192 large pages of | 
STAMPING PATTERNS only, showing | 
about 5000 of the newest designs, many of 
which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instruc- 
tions for Kensington Painting, Lustre 
| Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Painting, 
Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
ing, th Iridescent Painting, Paris Tint- 
i Tissue Flower Making, Embroidery 
Seaches, Alliance Embroidery, etc, etc., 
— numerous engravings showing all 

hat is newest and best in Fancy Work 
aa Novelties in Decoration. 
| Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 ‘West 14th St., New York. 


In ordering please mention whether 
| Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 
= for both. 


The Famous 
Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants. 











For Father, ry 


| 
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For Christmas. 


Neatly boxed and sent by mail or prepaid express any- 
where in the U.S. Made’ from woolen cloths care ‘fully 
selected for durability and neat styles. Every pair cut 
to order, with the understanding that the money shall 
be refunded if buyer is not fully satistied upon receiv 
ing the pants. We very rarely fail to please, but when 
we do, we find it a good advertisement to se nd another 
pair or the money, whichever the buyer desires, thus 
turning a possible ene my intoa friend, We are bed-rock 
manufacturers, buying our cloths direct from the looms 
and reaching the consumer by as/ort cut, If peopleonly 
knew how largely the ordinary cost of clothing is made 
up of jobbers’ and retailers’ expenses and big profits, 

| they would understand why we can afford to sell so | 
Be aply. Of course, unless we counted our customers 
by the thousand, we could not do it. You may save lots | 
of money in the future by investigating i NOW. Send | 
us your Waist and inside leg measure, together with $3, | 
and 35 cents for postage (or express) and packing, and | 
tell what color you prefer. Or send 6c. for box samples 
of cloth to select from. Will include good cloth tape- 
measure free if you will mention this paper. We refer 
to American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of the leading 
papers in the land, in which we are steady advertisers, 
We take all the risk of your Present pleasing and 
Sitting, for money will be re funded if desired, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 81 Milt Boston, Mass. 
| FIR BALSAM. 


Our method of prever ing Fir 
Balsam, ready for usc. is re- 
commended over othe Ys, as 
the odor is stronger and more 
health fu. Pillows filled with it 
keep in shape and are elastic. 
| Orders accompanied with the 
money, sent express paid, 8 

Ibs. for $1., to any address in 

or bear Reston: 6 Ibs, in Mid- 
| dle States; 4 Ibs. to any ad- 

dress, Correspondence on 

wholesale orders solicited. 


ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, 
SALEM, MASS, 

















LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Abdominal 
Corsets, 


With or without the Abdominal Supporter, 
BEST CORSETS . THE WORLD. 


IN 
Dressmakers delight in fitting over them! 


They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 


ness, and Elegance of form, and being made in vari- 


ous styles and Jengths, are adapted to all. 


Physicians 


recommend them. Are not sold by merchants. Ex- 
clusive territory given, Ladics make this a profit- 


able and permanent business. Price, 


50 and up- 


ward, Orders by “pest ew filled. Send for circu- 
lars and terms to age 


Or to General Agents: 
Mme. K. A. GRISWOLD. 
$ 4 poe AM, 12 _ State 








MADAME. “GRISW OLD & CO. 

23 Broadway, ’N. Y. 
459 w ash’ton St., Boston, Mass, 
.«, Chicago, Ll. 
ee Fredonia, | Ne Ww VY ‘ork. 


















and comrort, this 
It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, cLorH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK CLAsP to prevent them from - 
unhooking. Zvery pair warranted. For 


For genuine EASE 
Corset has no equal. 


sale by all first class merchants. Sent 

by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 
WORCESTER CORSET C0., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 














TAKING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


He who is what Homer calls a “master of men,” 
has “the will to do, the soul to dare.” His master- 
ship shows itself in an emergency by immediate 
action. In a crisis, he takes the responsibility and 
turns the seale. A scene in the judicial career of the 
late Stephen A. Douglas illustrates this sort of mas- 
tership. When he was but twenty-eight years of age, 


he was elected one of the judges of the Supreme ‘GREAT MusiC SALE. 


Court of Illinois. The circuit to which he 
signed included the Mormon settlements, and the | 
constant conflict between the ‘‘Saints” and the “Gen- 
tiles’ often made his court house a battle-field. 

It happened that the Mormon leader, Joseph Smith, 
was put on trial for some criminal offence before 
Judge Douglas. The people flocked to the court 
house, anxious to see Smith convicted and punished, | 
because they thought him responsible for all the 
crimes charged against the Mormons. When it was 
whispered that the evidence would not secure a con- 
viction, it was proposed that the citizens should enter 
the court house, seize Smith, and hang him. A 
gallows was hastily built in the court house yard, and 
a boisterous mob rushed into the court-room where 
the prisoner was about to be tried. 


was as- 


“Sheriff,” called out Judge Douglas, as the mob 
crowded toward the place where Smith sat, “clear the 
room! The proceedings of the court are interrupted.” 

“Gentlemen, you must keep order! You had better 
retire,” said the sheriff, a small, weak man, trying to | 
carry out the court’s order. 

“Judge,” said he, as the mob, instead of retiring, 
kept crowding towards the prisoner, “they won’t go 
out, and I can’t make them.’ 

Several of the ringleaders, stimulated by the sher- 
iff's confession, jumped over the bar and started to 
seize Smith. They were arrested by Judge Douglas 


rising and calling out to a large Kentuckian, who 
stood six feet and a half,— 
“T appoint you sheriff of this court. Select as 


many deputies as you require. Clear the court house. 
The law demands it, and I, as judge of this court, 
command you to enforce the law and preserve the 
yeuce 

The suddenly-appointed sheriff obeved the judge's 
orders. Hastily calling upon half-a-dozen men to 
serve as deputies, he knocked down three ringleaders ; 
his deputies pitched six more out of the windows, 
and ina few minutes the court-room was cleared of 
the mob, who, seeing the fate of their leaders, seam. 
pered out of the door, 

Judge Douglas's prompt action prevented a murder 
and secured a fair trial to the prisoner. But he had | 
assumed an authority which did not beloug to him. 
As the duly appointed sheriff was present, he had no 
legal right to appoint any one to act as sheriff. 

He knew that before he spoke, but a moment's 
delay would have sealed Smith's fate. He took the 
responsibility, and met the emergency by the immedi- 
ate action which prevented a murder. 


+e 
FRANK, 
Mr. W. H. Beard, the artist, describes a dog owned 
by a friend whose deeds showed that he not only had 
asense of humor, but a propensity for playing prac- 


tical jokes. Frank, as the dog was called, had dis- 


covered that nervous horses could be made so frantic | obtain by mail a “‘trial pae kage” 


by feeling an unexpected touch upon their heels that | 
they would kick with frenzy, or run violently away. 


I'he dog seemed to show a sense of humor in utilizing | 


his discovery. 


Standing in the door of his master’s store, he would 
look up and down the street to pick out the most 
nervous horse among those whom the farmers had 
left hitched to the posts, while they themselves “did 
their trading.” 

Having made his selection, Frank would saunter 
down the sidewalk until nearly opposite the animal. 
Then he would halt, look around, go to the rear of 
his victim, smell along the ground, and as if acciden- 
tally, touch the sensitive heels with his nose, and in- 
stantly withdraw his head out of the way 
flying hoofs, showing great delight at his joke. 

Old Markey, a well-to-do farmer, who kept several 
fine horses for his own special use, was riding down 
the village street one day upon a prancing young 
stallion. Frank sighted them both from his lookout, 
and took in the situation at once. As the horse was 
moving sideways, his pace was slow, and his hee! was 
towards the dog. 

Under cover of a wagon, standing in front of the 
store, he waited until the horse’s heels were within 
his reach. Then giving the unexpected touch, he 
withdrew to see the horse's heels fly up, and old Mar 
key fall down upon the animal's woah, to which he 
clung, while calling for help. 

The old farmer was helped down unhurt, 
soothing the trembling horse, whose 
ment he attributed to “a durned bat-fly.”’ 

But aman who knew Frank's tricks had seen i 
‘ittle manceuvre. Going into the master’s store 
+ tly whispered into his ear that he had better ‘an 


“id of his funny dog, or there would be trouble in the | 


village. The advice was taken. 


+er 


THE INFANT. 


In endeavoring to secure the favorable judgment of BIRD MAN NA 


a jury by pathetic appeals to their sympathy, it is un- 
wise to draw largely from the imagination without a 


background of fact to support it, or, as is very well | 
may | 


shown below, the danger is that the 


suffer a sudden transition to the 


pathetic 
ridiculous : 


Che case of the widow of Thomas Beard, against 
his heirs, for interest in his estate, was ou trial. Mrs. 
Beard was a widow when she married Thomas Beard | 
and became his second wife. They each had large | 
families of children, some married and some single, 
at the death of Mr. Beard. 

The claim of the widow was hotly contested by 
Attorney Rariden for the heirs, before the 


jury, in an 
able speech. He appealed to the jurv, and aroused 
their sympathy for the poor infants about to be 


wronged out of their father’s estate by the plaintiff, | 
and having worked himself up to tears, left the jury 
weeping like children. As he closed, the opposing 
counsel sprang to his feet and shouted,— 

“Mr. Frazier, stand up!" 

John Frazier, about six feet two inches tall, square 
shouldered, large, black, bushy head, face covered 
with a heavy beard, about forty-five vears of age, not 
less than two hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois, 
stood up before the court and jury. 

“That, gentlemen,” said the counsel, * 
infants that you and Mr. Rariden are erying about.” 

It operated like a cold shower-bath on the men in 
the jury-box. A general laugh followed. The case 
was decided for the widow. 


| 
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DEC. 16, 1886. 








Biliousness, headache and sour stomach are cured | | 

by Hooa’s Sarsaparilla. 100 doses $1. 
euniniaiiiieidons 

Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, 

MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 


5O¢ 


sent free. 
14 yrs. City Treas. 


By J. H. 
[Adv. 








FOREIGN Same. Australia, etc., l0c.. AGS 5 








free. 


























varieties, lc, F. I NCENT, Chatham, N.Y. 
| CHRISTMAS GIFT, The Harmless Gun fires 
hollow rubber balls, Can’t do harm, Three balls | 
Lots fun. Toy stores. 75 cts, Ask to see them. | 
USE Som useful article for Kitehen 
20 cts., postpaid. SLEEVE- 
HOL DER CO.,, Greenfield, Mass. 
EARING RESTORED.A great inve ntion by | one 
who was deaf for # years. Descriptive pamphlet with 
| testimonials, free. Ad., JNO. GARMORE, © ¢ Ancinnati, 0. 
LMER’S PIANO PRIMER. | rs y 
the great pianists. Price 75c. Palmer’s Pocket 
Dictionary, 400 musical terms, 15¢, Box 2541, N.Y. 
FRANKLIN H.HOUGH, 


Washington, D.C, No pay until 
patents obtained. Cor rresp.ine ited, 


oe ae ant cents in 


, New Yor ke 
STUDY. Seat Business 


HOM E Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Short- 
| hand, ete., thoroughly taught by MAIL. Cire eng g . 
Bryant's © ollie ge of Business, Buffalo, N. 





WATCHES, JEWELRY AND NOTIONS. The cheapest| 
Ince in the West. ONE SAMPLE and Illust’d Catalog 
REE. W. HILL & CO. , 100 W. Madison 8t. Chicago. 











TO #5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50. F 
Lines not under the horse's feet. 
STER SAFE TY REIN- HOLDER Co. 


REE. | 
Write BREW- | 
Holly, Mich. 


‘$3 





“| Self-Closin 


10 select pieces of Sheet | 


BROUGHTON PATENT EXP 
Faucets fice 


re CoO., Sole 
¢ Manufacturers. 
Y fom on a fitted to AYER’S 
US GLASSES at 
ron n home by aid of our 


BLURRED EYES 
RELIEVED BY MAIL ives getf-atting Chart, matied 


Ayer | the the Optician, 130 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


. STEBBINS 2 
Springfield, M 








CYcL or 
a CAMEBIE UNE NEO D> 68) 
Ost EX SAN Sues ett NUracrORee 











~ 99 selections and the cheapest ever offered, Satis- 
HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. Hior.te exe. 
sample copy. POULTRY KE SEPER, Parkesburg, Pa. 
HINT ON EXPRESSION. Crayon studies 
rtrait drawing, 25 cent postpaid. achers 


‘Son = FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 

CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS 

faction zuaranteed. Stamps taken, Address 
« popular incuba- 

tor. 

oaly — ayear. The Farmer's Magazine and The Poultry | 
of the FACE, Eyes, Nose, Mouth, «ec. 
=| Wanted to introsues Pearl’ ‘s Rasy Method of iene 


GORMULLY KUEFFERY. CHICAGO. ILLS. 
mailed to any address for 12 cents, The best 
OGILVIE & CO., 231 Rose Street, New York. 
How the large Poultry Farms work. Send for fr 
Kee per. t wo 50¢, papers, together one year for 
50 illustrations, for self-practice in 
PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New Yor! 


















har jes, warrante dd ‘singe: rs, $2.00; be me 
$3. Parrots cheap. Book on Birds, 
G. C. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdo mn Square, Boston. 


Ave WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 | 








Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your money, 
Address Dr, Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
EVERY NATION at lowest | 


‘STAMPS ¢ = Agents | a anted, Acre | 


rice 
MISS ELLA sé OF "T, 589 Monroe . Brooklyn 


ELECRAPHY 


nished. 











Learn here and earn 
good pay. Situations fur- 
Write Valentine oe Jane sville, Wis. 


FARMS are 


in Claremont 


on J James River, 
liluatrated Circular free. 


Cc olony, 
J. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
R BEST F907, LATHE MADE (x 
B.C. M ac hinery Co., Co., Battle Cc reek, Mich. 

100 PIECES OF PARLOR FIREWORKS 
Also full list of other Fireworks, sent to any address on 
roontes of 25c. by the U NITED ST ATES FIREWORKS 

CO. 18 Arch St.. Boston, Mass, — one w anted. 


SENT. FREE. pirensingicason 





Sample Ss 
Powder 
Perfume 






Cr LIFFORD, Perfumer 
1s, 23 School Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
Phrenological. cc 


A back number as sampleand alist of books on Phr 
ogy. Physiognomy, ete, Send on postal. Agents wanted, 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 755 Broadway, N. Y 


Automat ic HOLDER and PENS 
Two Colors at a_ Single Stroke. 
VO TOY, Sample, 75¢.; two for $1.20, 
yostpaid. Send stamp for —- writ- 

ng. Agents make $5.06 day. 
ARNOLD & CO. WELL oviLeae Onto. 
If you would eseape the Cold Northern 


HEALTH ,, Wintersand learn all about the Climates 
SOUTH of the South send 50e, for the Southern 


f Heaith for Gmwos.on trial, Ad. 
"UBLISHING Co,, Asheville, N CG, 


Atwo-cent stamp se nt to SKOw 
& EARLE. Providence. R. [.. will 
of Biliousine, a sure 
sgh 8 pata, Cc onstipation, /ndi- 
stion, Sour Stomacna, Th vn, Lever Complaint, and 
att troubles which arise Hed disordered stomach. 


ROF. RI 
MUSIC fate: 
—- be, the ai RIS : 
correct. Establis' twelve years. 
TAUGHT. Notes, Chords acccumpeninnentes thee 
ough bass laws, e'c. Ten Leasona 10c. Circulars 
free. @, $. RICE MUSIC CO,, 243 State Street, CHICAGO. 











4 ‘ 


@7. Magic Lant. AL. 
&€0., cus Filbert St., 


BILIOUSINE: 





prot for Headache. 





SELF-TEACH- 
1 can learn music 
eacher. Rapid, 








All afflicted 
Catarrh, 
nuttism, 


with Deafness, 
Asthma. Coughs, Rheu- 
Dyspepsia, and all 
Chronie Diseases, to send for 
1 treatment. No fee until cured, 
Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


wmphiet on oxyvg 


e 
IK. JUDGE, 9". 








For Parlor Targe 

some, SAFE aoe yn og A. 7 
every boy wants to entertain his friends with. 
Price by mail. with darts, 3c, in postage. Agents 
Address WILSON & CO., Bowersville, Ohio, 


TABLEAUX, 


Draperies, Curtains, Lights and « i 
nished: also Seenes and P ae rties for Halls 
Entertainments, &¢ STORY, 

109 Haverhill ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 


YEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 


LEWANDO’S. 









wanted. 





| 2 W. 14th Street, New Yo 


is one of the | 


\ 


~ 
‘ 


Seca Place, Boston. 
vear is being 
earned by compe- 


‘$600 TO $1, 000 : tent, thrifty men 
having a team, selling the Missouri Stearns W asher. CE 


EBRATED EV ERY WHERE, Sample on TRIAL, 
Particulars free. J. WORTH, Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo, 


| The Great Secret of the Canary breeders of the Hartz. 
| will restore the song of 
cage birds and preserve 
them in constant health. 15 cents by mail. Full direc- 
tions for taking care of domestic me as mailed FREE, 
BIRD FOOD CO,, 400 N, 36 . Philadelphia, Pa. 








to bed to-night until you have 
D {. T. Ri 
York, for agent's 


written to ¥ chardson, 
a “peably Ef New Chambers 

feat on his New Book, A Housekeeping.” 
E legantly iNust" a. Beautiful Prize for every purchaser. 











| 16¢, in 2e, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A51,Sandusky,O. 


The SOMNOLIZER 


induces sleep mechanically in 10 to 20 minutes, without 
opiates; harmless, A new discorery. P amphiet free to 
Sufferers from s/eeplessness, E. PEARL. 25 Union Sq.. 


Over 100 Beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 


CRAZ 


Embroid’rysilk,as 





Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
ples and book of fancy stitch- 
es, designs, &c.. for 


ATCHWORK. 


colors, We. a packs Yalesilk Wks..New Haven,Ct. 


‘FOR 50 CENTS. 


Any man or boy can receive 100 valuable formulas with 
full directions for making all kinds of Flavoring Ex- 
aie 8 Table Sauce. Inks, ete. Address 

>, WOODBURY, Box 1443, Boston, Mass, 














The “Little Cyclone” Target Pistol | 


$410$5 A DA) in your own 
10 town seiling 
6 ee Nickel bi 

der, Every fam- 
ily buys | them. Sample "Sample and Aget por Pode list by mail 


















f atarrh and Bronchitis. Price per box, $1.00; 
6 boxes, $5.00. Post-paid to all_parts of the world. 
Of any kind, send stamp to A, 

List of NEW and’ SECOND-HAND MACHINES, 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
ree nest. Club, Parlor. 
Nad ne : as 

TER ood 2c. stam yy a 

Catalogue. T. S. DE SON, C hicago, Illinois. 
r 25c. you can have sent you, by mail, a oon 
sik SPONGE TOWEL, for cleaning glass and 

K. Bo: 

OND & FOX, Boston, Mass. 

Bed mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send ac-stamp to 

ree & postage. B. 8. LAUDERBACH & benosastcatnensatadl 

No ration and only 
comune pe nneeded, Peta 
rior and popular for decorative work _on_linen. 

_ Centennial edal & Diploma. Sold everywhere 
containing #2 Worth of New Music, and note 
wee. Muste teachers should write for terms. 

NARD’'S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
“* $15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
All kinds Guns guaranteed iower than 
catalogue. POWELL CLEMEN b 
1380 Main St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
in SWEIT'S 
i) 
Horehound, Boneset, Elm. Flax-Seed, Licorice, &c., 
No Narcotics. No poisons of | 
any kind, but me ane 
Affections. 2c. 7 kage. Sent by mail, pre’ 
3uston, Mass. GEO.W. SW 


| gives reliet from Asthma in 5 minutes. Certain cure 
Address, SAM ES F. MORRISON, Bellaire, Ohio. 
WwW. GCUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
| BICYCLES REPAIRED and Nickel-Plated. 
Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, Shad- 
NER 
LETTE 
paint. A valuable Christmas p’ Address, 
RAYM 
reat is our faith that we can cure you, EVEtE! EE; re we 
lished & ears. Su 
ve Revd 
Send 10 Cents for SAMPLE COPY of the 
niusical reading. Catalogue of Music and Books sent | 
Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
COUGH COMPOUND, 
makes one quart Syrup. 
effectual in all Throat ane Lung 
id. N. E. 
Botanic Depot, 








ry A 








And STERFOPTICONS ail priees, atid illustra- 
ting every subject for BLIC EXH ONS.<lc. 
GFA profitable business for a man xe et | ci otal’ Al- 
so Lanterns for Home Ainusement, 148 p. Catalogue fr ee 
McALLISTER, (ptician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 





Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera and Field | 


Glasses, Gold Spectacles for Grandma. 
Illustrated Price-Lists mailed FREE. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 
1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘we _ TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. — 


| The New Standard Amusement, comprising 
| 


Simple Games for the Young, Elaborate Games 
for the Social Cirele. Intricate Games for the 
Ingenious, set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 
structions, postpaid, 25 cents. A \ eas r set, 


ba learn the game, 10 cents silve 


ANK H. RICHARDS, “Troy, N.Y. 
ICE aND gous ’ 
SKATE 





BARNEY BERRY. | 


PRI DMA: 
SORTALOG i * FREE 


NEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH. 


THE FOLIO, only $1.60 a year; most popular 
Musical Monthtly : ‘contains 18 to 20 pages new first-class 
Musie every month, with 12 pages Musical matter at | 
home and abroad: also an elegant lithograph of some 
noted Musician or celebrity, suitable for framing, in 
each issue. Send $1.60 and _ yet the Folio for one year. 
Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send 2-ce ent stamp for oe C Copy. 













ers& Sede ntar uy “Pe ople. 
Youths: the Aimete or Invalid. 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive. cheap. Send for Cire’ “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTU 
16 E, Mth St. € 713 5th Ave. N.Y. 
D.L. DowD. Wm.Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful [Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies. and their 
| eae addresses. Also a handsome Diamond 

dye Sample Card to the ate we ona much val- 


“Ge He doseny Ladies, 


A complete 

















uable information. WELLS, R 
SON a COMPANY, 


sHARD- 
Borlingtonm Vt. 


TYPE SETTING 
ensy. 
For’ business, home use, 
or money making, For oid 
or young, Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type. Paper, Cards, &c. 
to the poo: 
EY & CO., 
len Conn. 


ete, 
Printed directions, 


oo) 















ASK TOUR WATCHMTAKER FOR 


KEY — AND NOT 
iLWIND ( ) "ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


Sample by mail, 25 cts. Circulars free. 
a S. BIRCH & co., 184 Lewis St., N. Ye 


A PRINTING PRESS 

Is the best present for aboy. It neither 
cuts like a Knife, nor makes a noise like a 

gun, nor upsets like a bicycle, but edu- 
cates as well as amuses, and isa source of 
income instead of expense. Circular free. 
Specimen book of type, 5e. Amateur 
» Printers’ Guide, lic. Address, JOSEPH 
WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


CONVEX KNIFE SHARPENER 















Sent by mail on receipt of 30c. Stamps taken. 
Cireulars free. Agents wanted. 


W.B.NUTTING, 116 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


COLT >oSRIFLE 


site 
Just Half = 


Factory Price! 
uns, Am. “«~ Do; $l2 .20 Bean’ s Patent Police 
‘cents for Illustrated 84- Page ery 





Goods, &c. Send 
JOHN P. LOV ELL’S SONS, | Boston, Mass. Established | 


WORK SHOPS 


wi — T STEAM POWER 
Y USING OUTFITS OF 


BARNES PATENT FOOT POWER 


| machinery can compete with steam 
| power. Sold on trial. Metal and 
| woodworkers send for prices. Il 
instante catalogue free. 

W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 


Roc kford, I. 
Address No. 96 Rut y St. 


5 GRIND i: 


Corn,.in the 
HAND iL pon 


's 
L“ peatent), | 
cent. 


in keepin: WER ‘Mit LLS and 
FARM Mar eRe Mi nue. Circularsand imonials 
—— application. WILSON BROS easton Pa. 

very desirable present to your frien ds keep- 
ine he Waited For sale in all the principal cities. of 
Jnited States and Canada. 
















OUR OWN aon 


pyaterShelte, 





















A CANVAS CARTRIDGE BELT, any Gauge or 








Caliber, free by mail for 15 two-cent postage Stamps. A 
CANVAS GAME-BAG, complete, 60 cents; or both 
together, only 80 cents. Stamps. Send for our great son 
circular. John D. Bethel, 122 Chambers St., } 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy. 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Tele eraphy, 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegraphy. 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge te ail 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of inetryctee in Tele; xraphy ever published. 

j H. BUNNELL 
106 ak 108 Liberty Street, New York. 








| WiIOLIr OUTFITS. 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, Sent to any part of 
the United States 
on 1 to 3 days’ trial 
before buying. 














Violin 
Outfits 

t 84, $8, 815 and #25 each. Send Stamp for Sene- 
tifully Illustrated %-page Catalogue of Violins, Guitars, 
Banjos, Cornets, Flutes. Lowe: st Prices. Mail Orders a 
Spec lalty. .C.W. ST TORY, 





26C entral St., Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRIC BUTTON. 


The Chestuut Bell out- 
done. Press the button 
gently, or the shock will 
be too great for you. Ask 
your friend if he has seen 
the new Electric Button? 
if not. hand it to him, and 

! he will immediately want 

to give it a trial. Sample, 

by mail, 15c, each; 6 for 

75e.; $1.25 per dozen. 
E N 








128 Nassau St. +» New Y ork 








"TT 
Nt cTs 
-_ 
aud ciangable aéncn 
arker «1d Card Printe 

, CONTAINS 4ulphabets A manag nicke\ 
| holder, indelibieink, pads, tweezers etc 


Sent post-paid for on ly 50cis 


i Fallcatalogue Sent Pree. 
BUSINESS OUTFIT#I°° 
COMMERCIALOUTFITSI5 


By-fiail-anyWhere-in-the-Ge fe 


+ 24g ZDCic 
‘|Curroro, © Op ~ SCHOOL ST. 


| PERFUMER, poston, Mass. 
A NICE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


SEND_EOR OUR LATEST =_— 










































NU RUBBER STAMP COMBINED. 
SAMPLE KNIFE With Your Name $1, by mail. 
Your Monogram Rubber pam, with pads and ink. 
Two-Letter Designs, 50c.; Three-Letter Designs, $1. 
| Our Agents are selling hundreds of these Novelties. Our 
80-page ¢ ‘atalogue, with rates to Agents, 10c. Circulars, 
2c. F. P. HAMMOND & CO., Aurora, in 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli 
| =sS% Durab’ wis and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE . Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 




















THE Bien bs ind COMPANION. 
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| 
| 
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| 
SILVi 





| 
STEEL PENS. 

Who would have fancied that the steel pen, which ! 
everybody takes to be a sort of symbol of modern 
civilization, was known to the ancient Romans? 

Mrs. Henry Bare, in an article entitled “The His- 
tory of the Invention of Steel Pens,” notes the fact 
that at Aosta, in Italy, a Roman metal pen has been | 
found, which is not a simple stylus, but a veritable 
bronze pen, split in the middle. 


Certain historical allusions have given reason to 
believe that metallic pens were known in the four- 
teenth century, and even in the thirteenth. In the 
case of the famous false manuscript of Robert of 
Artois, the forger, in order to disguise his handwrit- 
ing, made use, we are told, of a pen of bronze. 

However, it was not until 1717 that we find a serious 
account, in a Dutch book, of a pen made of metal. 
About the same time Pope alluded in one of his odes 
to “pens of steel and of gold,” but those were evi- 
dently objects of luxury. 

About one hundred years ago, one Harrison, of 
Birmingham, England, made steel pens for Dr. 
Priestly, but his art was evidently lost, and the pens 
as well. Ii was not until 1817 that steel pens really 
began to be used by a number of people. In 1824 a 
means of making them by machinery was invented, 
and steel pens became somewhat common. By 1840 
they had caused the quill pen to fall into very general 
disuse both in Europe and in America. 











Luxuries! Wood's “Genuine Selected Spices.” Garden | 
Grown, absolutely pure. Thos. Wood & Co., Boston. [Adv. 

All good Grocers sell and recommend Burnett's 
Flavoring Extracts. Housekeepers should ask for and | 
insist upon having these goods, and send back the naus- 
eous mess sent home under the name of extracts. [Adv. 
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Samples of 
Exquisite 
Perfumes 


CLIFFORD, Bortunee | 
23 School Street, 
Boston, Mi: ASS. 


The cutest utest pussie sever seen! Photo 
from life, handsomely mounte “don | 


KITTIES gilt boards: mailed for 25 coi 


jn stamps. F. PERO, Opera House, C hica ago, Ill. 


CUSTOM. PANTS by mail, made from Best Cus- 
tom Tallor’s Woolens, at Half Tailor’s Prices,Fit 
7 equal tothis Cut,or We Refand Your Money’ 
Elegant Line Samples. Cloth Tape Measure, and 
2 our Perfeet System of Self-Measurement, 5 cents. 
Manufacturers’ Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PRINTING, DEC. 


address, inelosing stam | 
wM. T. C ‘OMS roc K, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 
A nice one FREE 
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for our book of Sam- 
| ple Name Cards see 
GIVEN AWAY! Agents terms. KE 
& Co., Meriden, © oni 
GLASS STAINING. MAK) 
your own | 
windows, transoms, fire-screens, &c. Real v SNETIAN 


cahedral and ic welled leaded stained glass. 
made AT HOME ry trivial cost. 
~ E EU GENE PE ARL, : 


Any design 
Agents Wanted. * 
23 Union Sq., New York. 











With name on, 15c. 
Good Agents wanted. 
gOuttits for stamping 
names on key rings,metal 
vecks, &c. Other novelties. Circulars free. 





G. W. JOPSON, M’r’r, Box 638, Meriden, Conn. 


TFOMMY’S FIRST SPEAKER contains 250 

pleces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from 5 to 
12 vears old: best book of its kind published; every piece 
a gem. A beautiful book; board covers, cloth back; only 
50ec. ; your Bookseller, or send stamps to the Pub- 
lisher, W. H. H ARRISON, “TR. 257 State St. » Chicago, Ill. 


DO NOT STAMMER, 
BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


ll EAsT TH STREET, New YORK. 










BY MAIL. Best quality Violin 
String elected and gauged, per 
set, 60c, Guitar Strings, best qual- 
ity, per set, 65c. Banjo Str uality, double 


gs, best ¢ 
length, per se t, We. a votin Str rings. with 
per set, 25c. ‘“HOMPSON & € 

180 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


. RR. M. LAMBIE, 
os sanufacturer % of All Kinds ad 
BOOK ERS. 

Send for Illustrated ct'ry Hol 
The Most Perfect Dict’ older, 

136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW % YORK. 

‘or Girl who will send me Toe, (for 


Every Boy postage) 1 will mail you 1 dozen 


hoxes Moore’s Throat and Lung Lozenges to sell, 
le, size, balance 75c. to be paid when sold, Positive cure 
for Coughs, Colds, and Sore Throat Bronchitis. 
They se ll fast. Beautifully decorated metal boxes. 
DR. C. C, MOORE, 78 Cortland Street, NEW YORK. 


» Joon, ‘gauged, 








by the Scottish International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 
| October, 1886, for PURITY and EXCELLENCE, | 


by 
ernment, Oct “35, 


| By mail 10 ets, and 25 ets. 
have a protecting yellow cover on them. 
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EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 


| ‘The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. 
where other medicines have failed, 
| and is the best Cough medicine in 
| the world. 
| 50c., and #1. 
| for itand keep in readiness, 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. | 


It cures 


Pleasant totaste. 25c., 


Ask your Druggist 








MENTHOLETTE, at once relieves and cures Headache, 
Toothache, and other ne rve pains, by simply rubbing. | 
This curious remedy. used in — for 
ages, is now sold in drug stores at 10c, a | 


- Mentholine, a /a” ye r | : = 


e, at 25c. a box. DUN 
DAS DIC KA co., 112 
White St., New York. 
ROASTED. 
WHOLE or GROUND. 
in Barrels, 
or Packed in 25 
and 50-1b. tin 
cans, nearly air- 
tight. 
Sent to responsible 
Dealers & Hotels 


- 
80K 
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British Gov- 
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Co., Boston, Mass. 
HENLEY’S 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
Fence Machine 


‘ Patented duly 21, 
18853 May 18, 1886: pene 3, 1886. The only practical ma- 
| chine in use that makes the fence in the field woerever 
wanted: makes the best, strongest, and most durable 
for general use and farm and stock purposes: 
weaves any size picket and any size wire, The fence 
will turn all steck without injury to sine, For catalogue 
}and full partie ~~ address M. HENI .EY, Sole 
Manufacturer. Factory, 523 to 535 ‘North I6th Street, 
Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. | 


A COPY OF =e BOOK 
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Giving an ale sis pone pene jr Mellin’ Ss Food, 
advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
invalids, mailed free to any address. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 








FOR YOUR 


CHRISTMAS BEVERACE. 


M anon HARLAND says: “Leall it Etherealized 
Cocoa, It is the best preparation of Chocolate I have 
ever tried.” |= 

During December only we will mail trial pound | 
on receipt of 60c. y 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, 


Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 
writing. 















THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 

A most delightful, fragrant and permanent perfume, 

Combining delic acy of bi wuet, 
with corresponding lasting qualities. 

It isa delight to the sick. 
It isa perfume for lady or gentleman. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. 

In handsome ha!f-pint, pint. and quart aa with 
be wutiful illuminated labels at $1 2.90, and $3.50 per 
bottle respeetively. If not obta jinable of Druggist or 
Dry Goods dealer, write the proprietor, 

H. W. ATWOOD, 846 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS ws 


Can be Enriched in Flavor by using 


BELL 


LN Spiced Seasoning. 











J. & J. COLMAN, 
LONDO NG LA ND. 
CONCENTRATED 


MUSTARD 1 


A POSITIVE 


FOR RHEUMATISM and 2, U IR E 
you cannot obtain from your Druggist or Grocer, send to 
, 45 Park Place, New York. 


ward application. Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 
JAMES P. SMITH 


originality of odor, 





| We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get u Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
| Sets, Gold-Band Sets, silverware, &e. Teas of all 
| kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 
| Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from #0 to 
1 30 C LUB ORDERS each day. TED CAS" 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders A.’ HITE 
Sk TS with $10 orders. DECORATED 
| $13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-Rost 
pieces or DINNER SETs of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. ay e carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 


and Premium List. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SILVER-PLA 
















petition, and 
ii ELIABLE. 
ER ! JE—invaluable to to all 
| 125 pages, including 


The nae ICEST OLD. 
THE ‘STORRS & HARR N co. 


Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 


} Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 


The True Japanese Headache Cure, German Corn Remove 





z5e. 


25e. 


rT, Soe, 


SCROLL SAWYER 


On receipt of le. L will 
send, post-paid, the pat- 
tern of this three- shelf 
Bracket, size 3x21, alarge | 
number of new and beau- | 
titul miniature designs 
for scroll - sawing, and 
my 36-page illustrated 
Catalogue ot Scroll Saws, 
Lathes, Faney Woods, 
Mechanics’ Tools, Small 
Locks, Faney Hinges, 
Catches, Clock Move- 
me nts, ete, or send be, for 

Catalogue alone Bar- 

gains in POCKET 
KN IVES. Great induce- | 
ments in way of Pre- 
miums, ete.. for season 
of war and ‘Si. 

. H. POMEROY, 


.,killse orns and bunions, 
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_Street, Hartford, , Conn, 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
| EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—2oe., dve., 
aa A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of i 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 
Wt ELLS, Rie HARDSON & Co. » Burlington, Vt. 


CDUB Se Shee ee 
_ THEGREAT CHINA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFE 4 > 
Gnd Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ete. WE 

TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 be x 
orders. Decorated TEA SE of 44 and 56 piceces 








with $12 and $15 orders. STEM -WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with ®15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 


Ww hite Dinner Sets of 112 picces, with #20 order 
Send us your address and mention this paper: we will 








2 Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 
10 State Street, Boston. Mass. 
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SUPERIOR CIN Twe ure 






raion, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass. 











It is im 
feet at this 
able lives are sacrificed every year in consequence 
of damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the people of our 
land. Could we make the world know how valuable 


ssible toov er estimate the value of warm 
sseasonof the year. Thousandsof valu- 


our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
warm, genial —< through the feet and limbs, none 
e ~ out them. These insoles warm the 
hole body, k ee. 
iron in the bl and cause a feeling of warmth 
and comfort over the whole body. If no other result 
was produced than to insulate the body from the 
wet, cold earth, the Insoles woula be invaluable. In 
many cases the Insoles al~ne will cure Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, an‘ Swelling ot the Limbs. $1 a pair, or 
three pairs for $2toany address by mail. Send stamps 
or currency in letter, stating size of boot or shoe, 
and we _- eo free by mail to any part of the 


world. Send for our at oan PLAIN ROAD TO 
HEALTH.” | Free to any ad 
CHICAGO MAGN Ev ic SHIELD CO., 





No, 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, ii. 


| Petroleum Lamp 


| Brass for $3.50. 


Di- | 
vane ©, 216-220 Asylum | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ail you our Club Book containing a complete Premium | 
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THE INCANDESCENT 
METALLIC 





For Professional 
Men, Students, Office, 
Parlor, Pulpit, Desk 
or Store, it has no 
equal, It is equiva- 
lent in light power 
to 80 Sperm Can- 
dies. The 


Patented 


by express in 
either Nickel or 


AGENTS WANTED 


inevery State.C ounty 
and Town in the U. 
America, A chance s 
make money, 

ddress 


HAMMER, RIEDEL & CO. 
(Limited), 
Manufacturers and Pa- 
tentees, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Or, 

. B. KING, 

‘eet Ohio. 










ero 
Skin Blemishes 
——) ano —— 

) BIRTH MARKS 


»_‘are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


JOR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 
and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 
Inf ammation, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, 
soriasis, Milk Crust, Seall Head, Scrofula, and other ine 
herited skin and blood diseases. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
| RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are in- 
fallible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50e 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Orr Rn DRUG 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, M/ 

gaF"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


zg BACK ACHE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 


ness speedily cured by COTICURA ANTI-PAIN 


-: SOAP, 25c.; 
AND 


PLASTER. Warranted, 24 


«, 





Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the world. 


Ask your Grocer for 


“OUR TRADEAWARK HAMS 








And BONELESS BACON 


None Genuine unless showing our Patented Trade 
Marks, a Light Metallic Seal attached to the 
string, and the Striped Canvas, 
as in the cuts. 


A little higher i in n price, but of unrivalled quality. 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


DEC. 16, 1886. 








COMPANION is 
NEW SUB- 
at any time during the 


The Subscription Price of the 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
SC RIPTIONS can commence 


year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the c ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders. Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after reecipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber hes ‘a s 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to ale continue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-oftice address is given 

Always give the name of the Post-office 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


to which 
found on 


paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
ton, Mass. 


addressed to 
Youth’s Companion, Bos- 





For the Companion. 


THE ANTI-FAT CRAZE. 


So the Lancet heads an article 
these words 
of fatness. 
one 


which begins with 
There is inconceivable folly in the fear 
” We think the editor fails to recognize 
prominent cause of this fear, especially among 
women, viz., its supposed detraction from beauty of 
form. English women, with their tendency to em 
bonpoint, may have a different standard; but here, 
where the tendency is rather in the opposite direction, 
we are confident that the controlling feeling against 
being fat is an wsthetic one. 

his makes many persons indifferent to considera- 
tions of health—jus for the sake of imagined 
some women are ready to eat arsenic, or use 
dangerous cosmetics, or go half-clad, or to lace their 
chests at the expense of the vital organs. In this 
country, at least, apart from this consideration, we do 
not think there would be any craze on the subject. 

Still, there is truth in what the Lancet says. The 


fs, 


beauty, 


fear is more or less prevalent that fat persons are | 


specially liable to “fatty degeneration” of the heart, 
one of the most dangerous of diseases. Now, there 
be a large and troublesome accumulation of fat 
around the heart, but this is a wholly different thing 
from fatty degeneration. In the first case, the fat is 
outside of the and the heart itself may be as 
sound and vigorous, as ever; in the 
of the heart is, more 
changed to fat. 

It may be thought that the 
latter. Says the Lancet: 
ological connection between them. 


may 


heart, 


very substance or less exten 
sively, 
former may cause the 
As a matter of 
fact, what is known as fatty degeneration occurs more 
frequently in those persons who are lean than in those 
who are fat.” 

But may we not get rid of a superabundance of fat, 
whether as a burden or as a deformity? In rare cases 
the tendency to fat is the result of disease which may 
be remedied by intelligent treatment. Generally, 
however, some people incline to fatness, as others do 
to thinness, and would be fat on any safe diet. Of 
course, one may reduce his fat by a starvation process, 
, What is equivalent, by drastic drugs, but the result 
must be temporary. 

Still, it must be admitted that, as a general thing, 
food rich in fat, starch and sugar may increase the 
tendeney to fatness, while food of the opposite char- 
acter may, to a greater or less degree, hold the ten- 
deney in check. 


or 


+ 


JEHU'S LESSON, 
(ne of the modern “crazes’’ which attack rich 
intent upon getting amusement rather than 
usefulness out of life, is the coaching mania. The 
vietim buys a “Tally-ho coach” and four matched 
horses, which, with himself, are put in the hands of a 
professional trained for the road. After 
months of the youth is turned out a 
“coaching-man,”’ to trundle hither and thither young 
ladies and young gentlemen, with nothing to do and 
much to wear. 


vouth, 


Jehu to be 
instruction, 


These coaching-men give their minds to this pleas- 
ure, and it does not require very much mind to do it. 
One, a noted amateur, has hung in his stable 
map of the streets of the city 
drawn upon a board, with the width of each street 
marked. This he studies as carefully as a 
pilot does the chart whereon are laid down the width 
of the harbor’s channels and the depth of water. 

Ife once drove up a narrow “Place” and turned his 
coach around so dexterously as to call forth the ap- 
plause of the lookers.pn. “No, I didn’t do it as well 
as T should,” he answered a friend who complimented 
his skill. “That nigh-leader put one of his forefeet 
on the curbstone.” A high ambition! 

In “Chronicles of the Coach,” which narrates a 
coaching excursion in England, the author reports 
a course of instruction in coaching given by Jackson, 
the Jehu, to a young man seated upon the box at his 
side. Jackson had scarcely got his horses thoroughly 
in hand before the young man had possession of the 
reins. 


a large 
in which he lives, 


plainly 


“Reins between your fingers—so,” 
“That nigh-wheeler wants watchin’. 
‘Keep your leaders jus’ so the whiffletrees "Il dangle 


said Jackson. 


second ease, the | 


“There is not the least physi- | 


|} corner a large rat-hole, 


goin’ down ’ill, and sammie on the nigh side o’ the road. 
Touch up that hoff-leader. He’s a lawyer.” 
“A lawyer! Why do you call him that?” asked | 


| the youth. | 


“Oh-ho! ’Cos a lawyer ’as to be paid as he goes. | 
Jus’ so with that ’oss. If he don’t get tickled now | 
an’ then, he’ll ’ang back. | 

“Did you ever see a ’oss step like that ’ere hoff | 
wheeler? Jus’ watch ’er tracks—all four of ‘em in a 
straight line. | 

“Nigh side, sir, if you please. If you go left on 
the road, you’re sure to get right, you know. 

“Yes; you’ve heard the old rhyme, haven’t you? 

“*The law of the road is a paradox quite, 
In riding or driving along; 
If you go to the left, you are sure to go ri; zht; 
If you go to the rig it, you go wrong. 

“Oh-ho, that’s good, sir!” 

“They say the Hamericans always drive to right. 
Is that so?” | 

“I’ve heard so.” 

“(Queer people!” 

All of which shows that the minds of men will 
find occupation of some sort. If it is not useful and 
creditable, it will be trivial as in this case, or some- 
thing worse. 

Oe 


VICTORIOUS SPARROWS. 


fhe writer has often witnessed with interest the 
courageous attacks which swallows have made on 
their common enemy, the house-cat. Even when the 
eat was walking quietly through the yard, the swal- 
lows, spying out their foe, would, one after another, | 
swoop close to her and apparently peck her, for she 
would seek some bush for a shelter or beat a retreat | 
to the house, with evident disrelish for these saucy 
feints. Not swallows alone are thus daring, as may 
be seen from the following anecdote : 


There was a desperate battle the other day in 
(ialena, IL, between a big Tom cat and a numerous 
fuinily of sparrows that had taken refuge in a crab- 
apple tree in the back yard of the First Presbyterian 
parsonage, and whose home had been invaded by the 
eat. 

rhe latter had stealthily erawled up the side of the 
tree, and was perched upon a lower limb, watching 
for an opportunity to seize an unsuspecting sparrow, 
when suddenly the entire flock of birds flew out of the 
tree and encircled it, making a chirping noise so loud 
and exciting as to be heard all over the neighbor- 
hood. 

After flying about the tree for a moment, a half- 
dozen or more birds flew at the cat like lightning, | 
une drove their sharp-pointed bills into its body. 
he animal uttered a howl of pain, but was finally 
pounced upon by other skirmishers of the bird-army, 
and pecked so unmercifully that it was compelled to | 
let go its hold on the limb of the tree, and drop to 
the ground. | 

Before it could regain its feet to make its escape, a 
hundred angry sparrows dove at the animal, picking 
it about the head and back, until it was utterly power- 
less to defend itself with its paws, which it had at 
first endeavored to make use of. 

The birds, seeing the enemy was succumbing to the 
terrible punishment they were inflicting, renewed the 
attack with redoubled vigor, and his catship was soon 
stretched lifeless upon the ground, with its eyes 
picked out and its skull perforated in many places. 

As soon as the eat ceased to show signs of life the 
sparrows flew back into the tree, and continued their 
deafening chatter in honor of the victory. 


7 
MULETEERS. 


A school-teacher who was trying to extract an idea | 
from the dense mental gloom of a country school, de- | 
manded vivaciously, “Is there any one capacity pos- 
sessed exclusively by man?” 


“He talks,” was the answer. 

“So does a parrot.” 

“He walks—vertical.” 

“Erect, vou mean. So does a chimpanzee.” 

“He reasons.” 

“So does the horse and the elephant, apparently.” 

“He loves and hates.” 

*So do all God’s creatures’ 

“He weeps.” 

“You are right, you are right. 

“So does a mewl, sir!’ 
the corner. 

“A mule! Impossible? 

“Yes, sir; IT read t’other day that the wei ather was 
so cold the mil-e-teers were nearly frozen! 


SP cack 
shouted a smart boy from 


A FAIR REPORT. 
rhe following report of the financial standing of a 
gentleman, furnished a friend by Abraham Lincoln, 
is probably more reliable than many of the reports 
furnished to-day by some commercial agencies. His 
estimute of the value of the wife and baby will strike 
the ordinary father as being very fair: 


“Yours of the loth 








instant received. I am well 
acquainted with Mr. and know his circumstances. 
First of all, he has a wife and baby. Together they 
ought to be worth fifty thousand dollars to any man. 
Secondly, he has an office in which there is a table 
worth one dollar and fiftv cents, and three chairs 
worth, say, one dollar. Last of all, there is in one 
which will bear looking into. 
Respectfully yours, A. LINCOLN.” 


ie 
ALREADY. 

The New York Sun gives another innocent instance 
an adverb meaning more than it was “meant to 
As the Su» remarks,— 


DEAD 


of 
mean.”* 

Most Engiish-speaking Germans use the word “al- 
ready” without much regard to vense. “Tt is a fine 
dav already.” “Where are you going already?” are 
fair specimens. | 

Recently in Harlem a physician was hastily sim 
moned to attend a man who was injured by an aeci- 
dent. 

The door was opened by the unfortunate man’s 
wife, who said, with tears rolling down her face : 

You vas too late, doctor, too late; mein man vas 
dead already.” 

How the doctor “stood” the inference that he had 
been expected to kill the patient, we are not told. 


+> 
DID HIS BEST. 


One may be amused at the droll mistakes of for- 
eigners, but well-bred people will control any desire 
to laugh at such mistakes. A piano-teacher in Bos- 
ton, who was not very familiar with the English 
tongue, had a way of telling his pupils, “Oh, dat is 
preddy good! preddy good!” 

Once when a young lady played an arrangement of 
the “Spinning Song,” from Wagner’s “Flving Dutch- 
man,”’ the little man listened to it, and while not 
desiring to condemn it utterly, wished to express 2 
small degree of satisfaction. 


cleared his throat, stood on one foot, and finally an- 
nounced,— 


“Vell, mees, dat is not wholly an’ altogedder—evil!” 


use 


He rubbed his chin, | 





“Unquestionably the best Indelible Ink in the world 
(Payson’s).”—N. ¥. Independent, Sold by all Druggists. 
aa Soe 

Delicious a Wood’s* Pure Concentrated 


| Flavoring Extracts” excel all. Wood & Co., Boston.[Adv, 


= iliac 
Save the Pieces! “10c. Royal” glues ’em. Glass 
Furniture, Toys. Druggists, l0c. Post-paid, 30c. Agents 
wanted. Royal Glue Co., Washington, D.C. (Ade. 
as in 
Didn’t our girl graduates look lovely? Yes, indeed; 
they all use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. For sale by 
all Druggists. [Adv. 


SUN TYPE WRITER, 


Price $12.00. 
A Perfect Machine! 
Splendid Holiday Gift! | 
If desired, can be exam- 
ined by only paying express 
charges. 


SUN TYPE WRITER CO., 319 Broadway, New York. 


Do Your Hands Chap? 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP + dogo chap. | 
»ing—leaves the skin soft as velvet. he choicest | 
‘oilet Soap extant. Absolutely pure. For sale by 
Druggists. "Trial Sample mailed for 6 cts, pos 
A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, 














fj Ladies’ Favorite Hair Crimper 


HOUSEHOLDS: 60° NOVELTIES 


“Lowest Rate Ever Offered from Mo. River. 


GALIFORNIA ‘a $60 


TRIP 
SIGLER'S Grand Pullman Car EXCURSIONS, 


Personally conducted, leave Chicago, St. Louis, 
agg ~y) City, Omaha, = other Vestern Cities, month- 
California, over . and Q. and the 

ee the world. 


GREAT SCE C ROUTE ticulars address 


H.C. SIGLER, Manager, 236 Clark St., C hicago. 


BERRY escom AND PEACH BASKETS. 


For par- 





ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
S SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. 


A SP RY FOR 

SK aN 5 hoa > ARY FOR $3.00 of 
the Best NovELs ever written. 

- Tempest AND SunsHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 

** ALongE,” by Marion Harland. 

“Guy Ear.scouer's WIFE,” by May Agnes Fleming, 

“True ag Steen,” by Marion Harland. 

“*MapaMRk, by Frank Lee Benedict. 

“«A WoNDERFUL Woman,” by May A ao Wieming. 

** AMBER THE ADOPTED, ” by Harriet Lewis. 

And also for the following five standard books: 
**Loox Wirurn,” a Condensed Encyclopedia. 
“INNACH GARDEN,” by The Burlington Hawkeye Man 
*‘ EXPRESSMAN AND DETECTIVES,” by Allan Pinkerton. 
‘* Tae Hastrs or Good Society.’ 

‘* Love,’’ (L’Amour,) from the French. Michelet. 

The whole 12 sent by mail postage free,, for Three 

ee, Dollars, or either one for 25 cents. 
G. W. DittincHam, Publisher, New York. 
@ (Successor to G, W, Carterton & Co.) 








WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cures COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS and all SCROFULOUS HUMOKs. 


Tothe Consumptive.—Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of our climate through any 
pulmonary complaint, or even those who are in decided 
Consumption, by no means despair. There is a safe and 
sure remedy at hand, and one easily tried. “ Wilbor’s 
Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” without possess- 
ing the very nauseating flavor of the Oil as heretofore 

1, is endowed by the Phosphate of Lime with a heal- 
sroperty whieh renders the Oil doubly efticaci 
Remarkable testimonials of its efficacy car be 
Sold by A. B.WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, aoe a Gree ri 
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KNOW 


FOR LIBRARY, PARLOR, or OFFICE, 


Columbia Calendar for 1887, 


A Genuine Work of Art. A separate slip for each 
day of the year, Sent by mail securely packed (postage 
paid) upon receipt of twelve 2-cent stamps. 


THE POPE M’F’GCO., Boston, Mass. 


The Favorite Ghalr, 
A grand gift. Pleases y. 
A model of luxury on - ee 
fence, in sickness or in health. 50 
changes of position. Sim- : ~ 
ple, elegant, durable. Un- 

ke mo chairs, it can 
be adjusted by —_ 





the one sitting i 
manufacture Invalid 
Wheel Chairs and Phy- 
sicians’ Chairs. Cata- 
logue free. Mention this 
paper. 


Stevens Chair Co., No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa 
“Let DIARIES be brought into use !”—Lord Bacon. 


Ne thing Will tend to teach children to be methodical, 
prudent and thoughtful like the daily use of one of the 


“STANDARD” DIARIES 


With their Cash Accounts and Tables of 
VALUABLE INFORMATION. 





i. | THE “ STANDARD” DIARIES FOR 1887, 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
in many sizes and styles, at from 10 cts to 85 each. 


Nothing better for a Christmas or New Year’s 
Present. A daily reminder of the giver fora year. 


A SPLENDID GIFT for the HOLIDAYS. 


For a limited time only 
we will furnish our 


High Arm Companion j 
Sewing Machine, 


complete with attach! 
ments,on Black Walnut 
Stand with 3 drawers 
and cover, Crated 
and delivered at 
depot on receipt of 
$ls.Sendorder early 
to ensure a bargain, 


THE COMPANION C0O., New Britain, Conn 


DO Where I can buy GOOD WRITING 
PAPER at reasonable prices, and be 








sure of getting fairly dealt with ? 

If you will send us your name and 4c. 
se pay postage) we will forward you 

our complete set of samples 

of aged representing in the various 
styl es and sizes more than 250 vari- 
eties of the finest Foreign and American papers, all of 
which we sell by the pound, from 15 cents upwards, Full 
information sent as to sizes, number of sheets to pound, 
cost of envelopes to match, ete. Postage on paper is only 
16 cts. per 1b, We will also send you with same package 
our Illustrated Catalogue of Stationery, contain- 
ing a large variety of articles in every-day use, which 
you will find of great advantage. 

SAMUEL WARD CO. (Old Stand Ward & Gay), 
pa Engravers, and Blank Book Manufacturers, 

178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 
$l. 25 HOLIDAY PRESENT 
For Your Boys and Girls. 
<> ASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
OF SELF-TEACHING 
PENMANSHIP. 
Price, ONE Dollar. 


pay ASKELL'S STEEL PENS, 


Per Quarter Gross Box, 


40 CENTS. 
ASKELL’S Lead PENCILS 
Single, 5c.; per doz., 50c, 


THE PENMAN’S CAZETTE 
AND BUSINESS EDUCATOR 


is a large 16-page paper, beautifully Simetented. Each 
oaber contains lessons in PEN aP, 
SHORTHAND, OK-KEEPING, ‘cc 
and is w tl worth the full price of a year’s subscription. 
which is only $1, Single numbers, 10c. 
TRIAL TRIP SUBSCRIPTION. 
Send Twenty Cents in stamps, mentioning the 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, and will send a trial trip of 
THREE MONTHS. 
Send us $1.25, and 


SPECIAL OFFER. will mail a Compen- 


dium, Pencil, Quarter Gross of Pens, and “trial trip” 
subscription to the Gazette. Address 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING, 


“Oh Papa and Mamma! 


How good of you! And you have remembered the 
Lundborg Perfumes and Cologne that | asked you for, too! 


Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


Lundborg’s Perfume Edenia. 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 
If you cannot obtain LU | may py ty PERFUMES AND RHE elegy > pens OFFIN. 24 vicinity, send 
rice List to the manufac’ 


our name and address for 
treet» Now York 


turers, YOU 


» LADD & © 4 Barclay 




















DEC. 16, 1886. 


___THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





THE LEGEND OF CEREALINE. 


“First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
And with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted.” 


WEAK and famished from his fasting, 
Hiawatha tottered homeward, 

Where he swooned and fell exhausted. 

‘*Wahonowin !” cried Nokomis, 

«Save him from the hand of Pauguk 

And the kingdom of Starvation !” 

Straightway, from a paper casket, 

Minnehaha took a portion 

Of a magic food and boiled it, 

Boiled and gave to Hiawatha: 

Soon he rose, invigorated. 

‘*Wonderful !” exclaimed Nokomis; 

‘Wonderful !” the forest echoed ; 

Then the lovely Minnehaha 

Read aloud the casket label: 

‘“‘Cerealine, the Flakes nutritious, 

Cerealine, the strength restorer, 

Cerealine, the peerless breadstuff.” 

‘Wonderful !” cried Hiawatha ; 

‘““Yes, indeed!” crooned old Nokomis. 


The series of twelve original pictures of Indian life, of which the above is a small 
example, will be mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen, 
and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Indiana. 





me. ESTEY ORGANS 
UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 
ELEGANT IN FINISH. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


ESTEY ORCAN CO., 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 





HIGHEST AWARD WHERE EXHIBITED. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ARMY AND NAVY BLACKING. 
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THE BEST GIFT. 


Here is a Christmas Day—high winds and piercing cold! Disagree- 
able enough, surely, to drive all kindly and generous emotions out of the 
heart. And yet, if we mistake not, the old gentleman in the foreground 
has ventured out for a bottle of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, either for 
his own use, or as a present to an ailing friend. What more sensible 
and appropriate gift could one make to a person suffering from any 
form of BLOOD DISEASE, DYSPEPSIA, or GENERAL DEBILITY, 
than a neat, convenient package of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla? Here is an 
idea for those in search of something new in the way of presents. 
What gift can be more acceptable than restored health, which all who 
use this incomparable medicine experience? ‘‘It blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes,’’ and the result to each will be a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, 31; six bottles for 85. Worth 85 a bottle. 


The Best Christmas Present. 


ANOTHER GENERATION of boys 
and girls has come to the front since we in- 
vented our Bracket Saw Outfit in March, 

1884. Every Boy 
and Girl of this 
New Generation 





f = ought to own our Im- 

» proved Nickel Plated Bracket Saw Outfit. Why our 
Bracket Saws have been so popular. Because they 
cultivate a love for beautifying the home; they develop a 
j mechanical taste, and keep the boys at home, pleasantly 
and usefully employed, who might otherwise be running in 


the streets. More than 300,000 boys and girls have been 
\\ 


ieee 4 
7, § a / 
‘RQQ § Sy hi’ h 
\ \ 5 \ > WY interested in this beautiful work. 
The Outfit consists of—1 Nickel Plated Bracket Saw, 12 inch, with Rose-wood handle; 1 Complete Manual of 
Fret Sawing and Carving; 70 Full Size Designs for Sawing; 1 Drill and 24 Blades. The outfit complete sent to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt of 1.30. Order it at once. and let the boys have it for their Christmas Gift. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 


THE 


(f 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, 


"e@ ( 





eS 





> 


15 Large Volumes. 
100g 08 oe MOT 
‘NVId INGWAVd ASVA FHL NO CIOs 


et Cheapest in the World 


pt WHA MORE SIGNIFICANT HOLIDAY OFFERING COULD BE FOUND? <== 
A GIFT HAVING A GREAT AND PERMANENT VALUE. 


TAKE NOTICE.—Parties living in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans 
and other large cities, who desire to purchase a Cyclopedia, can have volumes of this noble work left with them 
for examination free of charge. 

PARTIES LIVING AT A DISTANCE an order the work by mail, if we have no agent in their 
vicinity. Send for circulars ED you every detail of the Cyclopedia itself, and the easy-paying plan on which 
itissold. AGENT ANTED. This is the work for first-class men to sell, and this is the time of year 
when they can do the best. Terms excellent. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


A OYOLOPEDIA OF MAGNITUDE. 
"7 ABET Lew AOUL qu 
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& GHRISIMAS PRESENT, 


~ 


A FITTING present for our King, 
This cake of Toilet Soap we bring, 
The choicest odors here combined 
Are sure to please the Royal mind; 
The rich perfume it doth diffuse 
On every side will spread the news 
That sceptred Kings their homage pay 
To Colgate’s fine Cashmere Bouquet. 
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istablished over 80 years. 
Toilet Soaps in America, 

Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are acknowledged to be the most re- 
liable, being absolutely pure, of high uniform standard, and exquisite 
delicacy of perfume. THE BEST for chapped hands and delicate skins, 


Sold everywhere. COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


The largest and oldest manufacturers of 














Is so distinct and beautiful that at a short distance the flowers seem like 
myriads of gorgeous and many-hued butterflies hovering among the green leaves. 
We have never before met with a collection of Pansy that equals in beauty this 
lovely strain. 

The flowers, which are produced in profusion, present so many novel combina- 
tions in color and in markings, that on this account alone they are most gorgeous 
and beautiful. The seed of the Butterfly Pansy may be sown any time, from 
January to April, yet the sooner sown, the large: and _tivnger will be 
the blooming plants. Cultural instructions on each package. 


Henderson’s Butterfly Pansy 


is offered in packets in special colors or types, and we append below short descrip- 
tions. 


BUTTERFLY No. 1. The ground color is rich claret, flaked and shaded with maroon. The lower 
petals usually have a deep violet blotch, running off into veins. On the side petals are to be found a 
smaller but similar blotch. Each petal is bordered with a band of creamy white. 

BUTTERFLY No. 2. Ground color royal purple, shading off to light violet and maroon. 
the petals is bordered with clear silvery white. This is an exceedingly beautiful variety. 

BUTTERFLY No. 3. The flowers of this variety blend into an indescribable combination of crimson, 
claret, maroon and gold, the three lower petals being heavily blotched with purple. 

BUTTERFLY No. 4. This has a ground color of creamy yellow gradually shading into porcelain, and 
then into a deeper blue, until the margin is a complete band of light violet. The three lower petals are 
stamped with a dark violet blotch, and are fringed with canary yellow. The eye is a bold, dark yellow. 

BUTTERFLY No. 5. A very beautiful mixed strain, the prevailing shades of color being reddish 
grounds with large, dark blotches. The individual flowers will average in July two inches in diameter. 

BUTTERFLY No. 6. The markings and color of this variety are unique, the ground being old gold, 
shading off until the margin is creamy yellow. The centre is a rich shade of brown, with light veins 
radiating from it of the same hue. On the extreme outer edge of the flower there is a pink tracing. 


The outside of 


We will send any one packet of the above, postpaid, by mail, for 25 cts.; or the entire 
collection of 6 packets (all different) for $1.25. Remit by Money Order, Postal Note, or 
in Postage Stamps. OUR CATALOGUE, No. 41, OF SEEDS AND PLANTS FOR 1887, 
IS THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST COMPLETE WE HAVE EVER ISSUED, AND 
WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS, WHICH MAY BE 
DEDUCTED FROM FIRST ORDER. 


PETER HENDERSON & 60., “t28°ernit**~ 





An Etching for a Christmas Present 


A few impressions of the Ivory Soap Souvenir for 
1886 are still on hand, so an opportunity is again 


afforded to make a handsome Christmas Present at a 
trifling cost. 


Perhaps in no country in the world has more original, free, creative etching been produced 
than in the United States. Among the number of men who have done good work in this direc- 
tion is J. A. S. Monks, the etcher of several well-known plates, such as “In an Old Pasture,” 
“The Hill-Side,” “The Mountain-Top,” etc.; the premium plate for the Magazine of Art, 
and plates in the public collections named respectively “American Etchers” and “Recent 
American Etchings.” 

Mr. Monks’ last work is a plate, 11 x 8 1-2 inches, made for Messrs. Procter & Gamble, and 
printed on Japanese paper. The subject is a flock of sheep in an old pasture, with farm 
buildings in the distance; the time of year, early spring, indicated by the group of lambs in the 
foreground and the leafless trees in the distance; the time of day, in the gloaming, just before 
nightfall. There is an air of expectancy about the sheep, as though they were awaiting the 
coming of the shepherd, and felt some anxiety on account of their offspring. 

Mr. Monks is well and favorably known for his excellent drawing of sheep. 


The plate is full 
of poetry, and the movement and grouping are both alike excellent. 


The only lettering on it is the impression of Mr. 
Monks’ signature and the small fac-simile of a, 
a cake of Ivory Soap in faint outline, as 
shown here. 


We will send the etching by mail for 


fifty-four cents, to cover expense of packing and post- 
age. 








IVORY 








Postal or Express Money Orders only will be 
received in payment. Don’t send postage stamps. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, O. 





b@" Write your name and full address as plainly as possible. 



































